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REDBOOK SOARS TO 


inarow! | 


With a paid circulation of 2,702,000,* January Redbook 





Here we grow again! 








won the second largest audience in Redbook history! 





Moreover, this marked the fifty-first consecutive issue 





to score a circulation gain over the same month 





of the previous year. Total circulation actually topped 





January ’57 by 9%—with newsstand sales up an even more 





impressive 12%! Get rolling with Redbook in ’58— 





the magazine as vigorous as the Young Adults it serves. 
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Memo to Media 
What Media for MEDIA/scope? 


Those advertisers who are now in MEDIA/scope should 
be informed on what circulation, editorial and adver- 
tising promotion plans are now operative. Good promo- 
tion enhances their investments in MEDIA/scope's ad- 
vertising pages. This information should also be of 
interest to all MEDIA/scope's ad prospects. 


We have tried to be alert to all logical opportuni- 
ties to point out MEDIA/scope as the one and only 
publication edited for all buyers of advertising. It 
seems especially fitting that MEDIA/scope should find 
its objectives best served by promotion in a variety of 
advertising media fields. In the future, we hope to 
use those media fields not now included, if we can do 
so advantageously. 


Home base in our program is a telleall service ad 
in SRDS. The objective here, of course, is to keep 
all advertising buyers informed on the basic and col- 
lateral values of MEDIA/scope when they need such 
information--and when they need it we know they'll 
look in SRDS, nowhere else, because it is the buyers' 
reference of the advertising business. 


Because the very idea of a complete editorial 
service to buyers of advertising is new, a campaign of 
introduction is in process in the New Yorker magazine. 
The New Yorker, we feel, appeals to many advertising 
and advertising agency men and women. We want to 
take advantage of this interest to familiarize this 
audience with our magazine, its editorial purpose, the 
importance of its readers and the advertising oppor- 
tunity available for media. 


Advertising Age was selected to carry a combination 
advertising and circulation promotion campaign for two 
reasons: one, because it has by far the largest cir- 
culation in the advertising trade press among media 
owners and their representatives, MEDIA/scope's first 
line of prospective advertisers; second, because out 
of the large and heterogeneous group which sees Ad Age 
we hope to attract those advertising people whose buy- 
ing responsibilities make them prospective subscribers 
to MEDIA/scope. The copy slant for this promotion is 
editorial content. Each ad carries the table of 
contents for the current issue with a brief resume of 
each article. In addition to attracting subscribers 
and advertisers this campaign is an additional means 
of exposing the monthly editorial product thereby 
creating additional reader interest. 


One of MEDIA/sScope's most successful promotions has 
been the station poster campaign on New York City 
suburban railroads. John Orr Young, noted advertising 
consultant, once conducted a census which showed an 
overwhelming proportian of advertising people commuting 
from Connecticut. This is also true of Westchester 
and Rockland Counties, Long Island and Northern New 
Jersey. While this area is a minute portion of geog- 
raphy, it is a huge slice of the total advertising 
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picture. The people involved are responsible for a 
tremendous amount of advertising produced and time 

and space bought. It was too good an opportunity to 
pass up, and the faces of Art Porter of J. Walter 
Thompson and John Caples of B.B.D. and 0., featured on 
the posters, were ubiquitous in suburban New York in 
possibly the first business paper station poster 


campaign. 


The poster campaign suggested yet another way to 
reach these important commuter advertising and agency 
people. Recently a new radio station, WVIP (Very 
Important People) began broadcasting in Northern West- 
chester and its engineering map indicated coverage of 
Northern Westchester, N. Y., Fairfield County, Conn. 
and Rockland County, N. Y. On February 17th two one 
minute announcements in the early morning first brought 
commuters information on the key articles in the 
February MEDIA/scope which was by then in the mails. 
These announcements continued all week, and will run 
each month coincidentally with the distribution of 
each issue. The objective here is to continue to build 
interest in MEDIA/scope and to develop subscriptions. 
Comments on these campaigns will, we hope, multiply 
impressions by word of mouth, and will perhaps reach 
other advertising people and media owners in other 
sections of the country. 


MEDIA/scope's direct mail program has three com- 
ponents: first, complimentary copies of MEDIA/scope 
itself to a list of advertisers and prospects; second, 
reprints of the SRDS tell-all service ads, the New 
Yorker ads and the Ad Age campaign to the MEDIA/scope 
promotion list; third, quarterly progress reports to 
the promotion list, the first of which will be due 
shortly. Memo to Media is, of course, a part of the 
complimentary copies mailings, and represents an 
additional communication with media owners and their 
representatives. 


Gardner Gibbs, SRDS circulation director, is using 
a variety of direct mail campaigns in the different 
prospect areas which in the aggregate represent the 
total subscriber potential. In addition to direct 
mail, SRDS front cover hangers have been used with 
copy suggesting subscriptions be entered, and with two 
subscription cards readily available. Mr. Gibbs is 
also developing some interesting ideas in the areas of 
telephone and direct personal subscription 
solicitation. 


That is the MEDIA/scope promotion story thus far. 
We are especially pleased that advertising plays so 
large a part in support of our sales staff. 
Advertising is our business. 


Sincerely, 


CLL 7720-2 2 


Albert W. Moss 
Advertising Director 
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THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


is first in general advertising 
among all evening newspapers 
in the United States 
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WHETHER IT’S 


AUTOMOBILES or 
GUIDED MISSILES 





“GM's PRINCIPAL PRODUCTION CENTER” 


Kala Tigh 


FOR FLINT IS A PRODUCTION WONDERLAND. 

And high production means good employment, 

and greater buying power resulting in 

CS g greater retail sales. 1958 should be no 

= exception, for Flint is steadily expanding— 

industrially, culturally and commercially. This 

year it should again improve its already 

enviable position among the more prosperous 
and progressive cities of the nation. 


Flint, the birthplace of General Motors, is proud of 
its close association with such a world renowned 
organization. During 1958 numerous civic events 
are planned in tribute to GM's Golden Milestone. 


Your sales messages can saturate this rich, 
growing market at one low cost in 


THE FLINT JOURNAL 
Flint’s Only Daily Newspaper 


THE BAY CITY TIMES THE ANN ARBOR NEWS THE FLINT JOURNAL THE GRAND RAPIDS PRESS 
THE SAGINAW WEWS JACKSON CITIZEN PATRIOT KALAMAZOO GAZETTE — THE MUSKEGON CHRONICLE 
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How to spark construction 
sales this spring 
on a realistic budget 












ERE'S THE practical, economical answer to your 
H need for maximum-impression advertising in con- 
struction —CONTRACTORS AND ENGINEERS’ 
11” x 15” IMPACT PAGE. Its size (identical with AD 
AGE full page) gives you the opportunity to create 
ads with a dramatic quality, compelling reader atten- 
tion. Resourceful advertising men were quick to 
realize how much better they could convey the power 
of big construction machinery through the large 
illustrations in IMPACT ads. 














Some advertisers have been achieving this dra- 
matic result with no extra effort or expense at all by 
blowing-up their 7” x 10” plates to C&E’s full page 
dimensions. To anyone who has compared the differ- 
ence, there's no doubt that the attraction power of a good 7” x 10” ad is greatly 
enhanced when enlarged to almost twice its original area. 









The process is very simple. You can have an 11” x 15” IMPACT ad in the 
next issue of CONTRACTORS AND ENGINEERS merely by reserving 
11” x 15” page space now and sending us your 7” x 10” plate! A 7” x 10” bleed 
enlarges to an 11” x 15” bleed plate and a standard 7” x 10” to a 9%” x 14” 
(C&E type-page size). Our production department makes the enlarged plate 
without charge. This holds true for single pages, spreads, and even multiple-page 
ads in one or two colors. These IMPACT size plates then become your property. 
Use them to print mailing pieces, posters for distributors and other merchandis- 
ing aids. You pay only for the space. You get a unit nearly 56% more. 
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Write or phone your nearest C&E office for samples of successful IMPACT 
ads, or examine the first copy of C&E that comes to your desk. 





Contractors and Engineers 


470 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York 
Murray Hill 5-9250 













Chicago 6, Illinois Detroit 30, Mich. Cleveland 14, Ohio Lookout Mountain, Tennessee Los Angeles 27, Calif. 
2100 Daily News Bidg. 88 Neff Road, Grosse Point 204 The Arcade 121 North Hermitage 1870 Hillhurst Avenue 
CEntral 6-5338 TUxedo 1-6190 CHerry 1-1756 TAyior 1-2853 NOrmandy 5-5143 
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A salesman in print 


John E. Kennedy once said: “Good advertising is merely salesmanship 
multiplied, multiplied mechanically by the printing press.” Let us look at 
some salesmen in print who face the media buyers of the country every day. 

If personality, manner of speech, dress, general demeanor, and character 
are important in personal salesmanship, then why not in the printed sales- 
man? What chance would a moron have of getting five seconds’ time from 
a busy buyer of media? None! Yet some media—mind you I say some, but 
far too many—are sending the equivalent of morons in printed form in a 
steady stream out through the pages of the advertising trade press and the 
services used by buyers of media and calling it advertising. 

There probably isn’t a media buyer in the country who hasn’t said to 
himself, “What a waste of money! What a sad commentary on the good 
name of advertising!” 

When it is fully recognized that people who buy or influence the purchase 
of advertising are advertising men and women, that they are proud of their 
calling, that they instinctively know the difference between good advertising 
and bad advertising, that they will have either a higher or lower respect 
for it by the kind of printed salesmen they meet, then all who assume the 
responsibility of writing advertising copy will begin to give as much thought 
to the way they present themselves in print as they would in person. 

As one who knows how anxious buyers are for a never-ending procession 
of facts, constructive ideas, and worthwhile themes about a multitude of 
factors which bear on the subject of efficient media-buying, I can assure 
my readers that advertising will NEVER pay until and unless it leaves a 
favorable impression, motivates immediate action, contributes toward cumu- 
lative prestige-building, registers positive favorable reaction, creates desire 
to gain advantage. In short, until it provides information and stimulation 
that will appeal to the selfish desire of the buyers of media for facts that will 
help them buy. The circumstances under which good advertising can be 
helpful to the buyer and therefore profitable to the seller are unlimited. 
Resourcefulness and creativity are the answer. 

And now the question may again be asked: Why tell it to the readers of 
Mep1A/scope?, And the answer again is: Because no one can contribute 
more to better salesmanship in print than you, the buyer of media. Jot down 
the names of some of the salesmen who come to see you in print. Then tell 
the personal salesman who stops in just what you think—good or bad—of his 
counterpart whom you met in the pages of the business press. 
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only (T9 gives you. So much 


RESPONSE 


so swiftly, so surely 





§ Hi-fi 


enthusiasts 
respond to 
LIFE 


Grundig-Majestic Hi-Fi used LIFE to es- 
tablish national recognition. Result: Rec- 
ognition and sales so successful that 
Majestic has jumped from an \%& of a 
page to a full page 4-color ad in LIFE in 
less than two years. 


5 gives you so much response 
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LOCAL IMPACT 
so swiftly, go surehy 






Men’‘s wear 
buyers respond $ 
to LIFE 


Esquire Socks ‘n 1956 launched a new 
campaign of continuity and concentra- 
tion in LIFE. Result: A peak sales year— 
up 10%—despite general industry down- 
turn; 650 new retail accounts. Invest- 
ment in LIFE increased to over 95% of 
total consumer magazine expenditure. 
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gives you so much response 








Grocery 
buyers 
respond 
to LIFE 


Chef-Boy-Ar-Dee® since 1953 has used 
LIFE to spearhead its aggressive adver- 
tising and promotion efforts in estab- 
lishing Chef-Boy-Ar-Dee as the nation’s 
leading seller in Italian Style Foods. Re- 
sult: Sales tripled in this period. 
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Meat eaters 
respond 
to LIFE 





Rath Packing Company wanted to in- 
crease public awareness of Rath Black 
Hawk brands. Medium chosen: LIFE 
exclusively. Result: Salesman, dealer, re- 
tail enthusiasm... and over the past four 
years, greatly expanded national distri- 
bution, substantial volume increases, 
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respond to 
LIFE 


Old Taylor 86 was featured in a con- 
centrated advertising campaign in LIFE. 
Result: Sales soared 100.3% first year 
in LIFE, another 78.8% the second year. 
For 1957, Old Taylor 86 sales have con- 
tinued to show substantial gains. 
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Liquor buyers 


gives you so much response 





Airline passengers 
respond 
to LIFE 

















Sabena Belgian World Airlines wanted 
to familiarize American travelers, travel 
agents with their services, initiated a 
concentrated advertising campaign in 
LIFE. Result: First six months of 1957 
showed a 53.9% increase over last year, 
against an industry increase of 9.2%. 


gives you so much response 
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Ford Truck Division, Ford Motor Com- 
pany, introduced new line of 1957 trucks 
in 18 full-color LIFE pages. Result: First 
six months sales were highest in history. 
LIFE’s acceptance with Ford dealers, 
small fleet owners made LIFE No. 1 
magazine buy for Ford Trucks in 1957. 
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Mattress ies 


buyers ane 
respond to LIFE 





























The Simmons Company, in a nation- 
wide sale, chose LIFE exclusively (8 
consecutive pages) to announce their 
$10,000,000 “Boxcar Bargains” event. 
Result: A complete sellout—with fac- 
tories across the country swamped with 
reorders on the LIFE-advertised goods. 
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Insurance 
buyers 2 


= 
Sa EB 


respond to \Z=s 
LIFE 


John Hancock Life Insurance adver- 
tises regularly in LIFE. Result: One of 
many examples of LIFE’s pulling power 
came in a letter from a John Hancock 
District Manager stating that a LIFE 
advertisement was directly responsible 
for a single $79,500 policy sale. 
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much QUALITY 


AUDIENCE == 





Shoe polishers 
respond 
to LIFE 


Hollywood Sani-White Shoe Polish 
since 1949 has concentrated a major 
share of its advertising expenditure in 
modest ads in LIFE. Result: Continued 
sales increases required bigger warehouse 
facilities and the changing from a 10- 
to a full 12-month production schedule. 
First half-page in LIFE now scheduled. 
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Candy lovers ee 


Baby product 


ONLY 


GIVES YOU SO MUCH 


FAMILY 
TRAFFIC 


so swiftly... so surely 


respond to 
LIFE 


E. J. Brach & Sons has made LIFE No. 1 
advertising medium since 1947. Result: 
Brach has strengthened its position as 
the world’s largest general line candy 
manufacturer. Sales during this period 
have increased over 45% against static 
per capita consumption. 
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Camera 
buyers 
respond 
to LIFE 


Argus Cameras began a concentration 
of its equipment advertising in LIFE in 
1952. Result: Sales from 1952 to 1957 up 
over 100%. In 1957, LIFE’s share of 
Argus Cameras’ general magazine in- 
vestment was approximately 78%. 








World Book Encyclopedia ran coupon 
advertisements in six magazines. Result: 
LIFE accounted for more than half the 
totdl coupon orders, tangible evidence 
of its puiling power. 
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ADVERTISERS 
RESPOND TO |Bia 


In 1957 advertisers invested more in 
LIFE than in any other magazine. 


buyers 
respond 
to LIFE 


Mennen Baby Products concentrated a 
major share of its “Lady-in-Waiting” Ist | LIFE 


Total Investment by 
Ranking Magazine Advertisers 
(an.-Dec., 1957) 


$137 ,522,494 








budget in LIFE. Result: As a direct re- 2nd | Saturday Evening Post 90,899,031 





sult of the success of the 1957 campaign, = 
LIFE again will be the spearhead of the Time 
1958 media schedule. 4th | Look 43,352,335 


5th | Ladies’ Home Journal 29,506,441 


gives you so much response Source: Publishers’ Information Bureau (Gross Figures) 
(Does not include supplements and farm magazines) 


45,112,621 
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so swiftly, so surely 





wherever there's news... 
there’s the “i@outham man 


FoR EXAMPLE, last year the man from 
Southam’s London Bureau made a 
dramatic motor trip to Moscow to 
describe life behind the Iron Curtain. 
The Southam man literally took his 
Canadian readers with him. His 
articles graphically described the 
problems any of them might face 
driving or shopping in Moscow... how 
the Moscow motorist takes his life in 
his hands every time he drives . . . and 
how most of even the cheapest quality 
wearing apparel is beyond the reach of 
the ordinary Russian wage earner. 
As well as his trip to Moscow last 
year, the continent-hopping Southam 
man made fact-finding visits to nearly 


ce 


every country in Europe and the 
Middle East, which resulted in the 
filing of over 200 stories, prepared 
exclusively for his Southam newspaper 
readers back home in Canada. 

It’s this type of depth coverage . . . 
articles written exclusively for 
Southam readers . . . from the three 
major news centres, London, Ottawa 
and Washington . . . that has won 
the respect and confidence of more 
than 1,500,000 Southam readers in 
eight major centres across Canada. 
Reader loyalty is just one of the many 
good reasons why your advertising 
message goes further in the Southam 
newspapers. 


GO-6666 


ACTION EN VERT 


THE SOUTHAM NEWSPAPERS 


OTTAWA Citizen HAMILTON Spectator WORTH BAY Nugget WINNIPEG Tribune 
MEDICINE HAT News CALGARY Herald EDMONTON Journa/ VANCOUVER Province* 


*Published for Pacific Press Ltd. 


TORONTO—The Southam Newspapers, 388 Yonge St., K. L. Bower, Manager 
MONTREAL—The Southam Newspapers, 1070 Bleury St., J. C. McCague, Manager 
GREAT BRITAIN—F. A. Smyth, 34-40 Ludgate Hill, London E.C. 4, England 
UNITED STATES—Cresmer & Woodward Inc. (Can. Div.), New York, Detroit, Chicago, San Francisco, 


Los Angeles, Atlanta a 
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A LOOK AROUND 


AND A LOOK AHEAD 


Fair Trade and Media 


market upside down late last month by dropping fair 
trade restrictions on its line, it set off a chain reaction 
that may well affect media strategy in the appliance 
industry drastically. 

The reason: while the price line on small appliances 
was maintained, manufacturers could afford to leave the 
bulk of local advertising pressure in the hands of retailers 
through the medium of cooperative advertising allowances. 

Now that GE and its major competitors (Sunbeam, 
Toastmaster) have dropped fair trade, retail markups are 
likely to drop to a narrow 16 per cent (from the fair 
trade markup of 32 per cent). The experience of the 
major appliance and television receiver industries sug- 
gests that at least some of the small appliance co-op money 
will be siphoned out of media to swell meager retail 
profits. 

The result: advertising pressure on the local level may 
well drop. It’s true that retail advertising expenditures for 
small appliances in the 14 non-fair trade states have been 
considered satisfactory, but the acid test will come in the 
huge New York, California, and Pennsylvania markets, 
the bastions of price competition and discounting. At 
least one major company is holding a supplementary 
newspaper and spot broadcasting schedule in readiness 
in case retail advertising pressure does decrease. 

The next month or two will tell whether price competi- 
tion will stimulate more retail advertising or make it 
impossible. Watch especially the major outlets—depart- 
ment stores and discounters—which have the most to gain 
from low-markup, fast turnover selling, and the most to 
lose from heavy, unprofitable appliance inventories. 


Media and the Frey Report 


The so-called Frey Report, which has been presented in 
its final form to the advertising world, is actually en- 
titled, “The Advertising Industry: Agency Services, Work- 
ing Relationships, Compensation Methods.” Chapter 3 is 
headed, “The Advertising Industry—Agencies and Adver- 
tisers.” There are discussions of the characteristics of 
agencies and the characteristics of advertisers, but nothing 
about the characteristics of media. Media is also part of 


the advertising industry. The report is curiously silent in 
the area of media, and that, it is possible, may prove to 
be its Achilles heel. 

It would be interesting to see reduced to a simple 
sentence the basic purpose of the Association of National 
Advertisers in sponsoring this report. Could it be that the 
ANA has no bias against the 15 per cent commission 
system, but wants the commission (which is actually a 
discount) extended by media to the advertisers rather 
than to the agencies? Such a solution would obviously 
benefit the advertising managers, because it would put 
them in stronger control of the whole advertising opera- 
tion. The media, by allowing the discount to advertisers, 
would still be paying for most of the cost of advertising 
services (copy, layout, media buying, planning, and se 
on), except that they would be handing the money over 
to the advertiser instead of to the agency. 

But the question of whether the media actually would 
allow the discount to the advertisers is a subject—and a 
critical subject—that is avoided, or at least, neglected. 
Nor is the intellectual basis for such an arrangement 
discussed. The ANA says that it is offering no formula, 
but is merely opening the whole subject to discussion. But 
what major gain can it envisage other than the retention 
of a 15 per cent commission system, with the advertisers 
getting the commission? 

It is true that some of the media tabulated in the report 
themselves criticize the 15 per cent commission. But it is 
possible that they believe that if the commission was 
eliminated they could pocket the 15 per cent instead of 
paying it to anyone, thus helping their own profit picture. 

Professors Albert W. Frey and Kenneth Davis, both 
of the Amos Tuck School of Business Administration at 
Dartmouth, are to be congratulated upon a diligent piece 
of inquiry into the aspects of the agency-client relation- 
ship, even if it produced no hypothesis. What will actually 
happen as the result of this study may be determined to a 
large extent by the closed meetings of ANA members that 
are now being held in New York, Detroit, Chicago, and 
Pebble Beach, California. Will there be widespread pres- 
sure for rebating, for instance? 

However, it would seem that the question concerning 
media is still the key question: Will the media allow to 
advertisers the 15 per cent discount on time and space? 


Report from The Digest 
Good news from The Reader’s Digest is that the public 
likes The Digest with advertising better than it did with- 

















out it. Fred D. Thompson, Jr., the advertising director, 
says that total net paid in the United States alone will 
soon pass the 12 million mark, and the biggest increases 
are occurring in the major metropolitan areas. Moreover, 
the magazine is enjoying the best advertising revenue in 
its history, the dollar volume in the first four months of 
1958 being 29.3 per cent higher than in 1957. 


Farm Journal Story 


Keep an eye on magazine circulation and advertising 
rate policies. A re-evaluation trend may be in the making 
as a result of Farm Journal's circulation guarantee and 
advertising rate reductions. 

The Farm Journal's action was not unexpected. Many 
rumors preceded it. But the effect may be far-reaching. 
Look for agencies and advertisers to ask searching ques- 
tions of various print media publications. 

Here’s a consensus: 

© Farm Journal tackled a tough perennial problem in 

the farm field—non-farm readers—and did something 
about it, boldly and intelligently. 
* The action came at a strategic time. Rising media 
costs are plaguing many advertisers and their agen- 

~ cies. Advertising volume is down in the farm field, 
1957 as compared to 1956, and a bid for quality 
circulation at lower cost by the nation’s largest farm 
publication would be received well. 

Latest data released by Farm Publication Reports, Inc., 
shows a mixed picture. Advertising volume was $53,900,- 
507 in 1956 as compared to $52,324,297 in 1957, a drop 
of $1,576,110. However, 60 of the top 100 advertisers in 
farm publications had increased their volume! 

There were drops in such basic categories as farm and 
crop equipment, yet substantial gains in dairy, poultry 
and livestock, health products and services. Truck adver- 
tising was up, as were tires and tubes. Consumer items 
such as food and food products were down—and major 
appliances—but drug and toilet products showed a healthy 
gain! 

Significantly, media advertising was up. Public rela- 
tions advertising also increased. 

The major readjustments Farm Journal has made in 
circulation and advertising rates are worth noting. 

(1) Circulation. National circulation will now be guar- 
anteed at 3,100,000 as compared to 3,400,000. The Eastern 
Edition will be 450,000 instead of 600,000; the Central 
Edition 1,500,000 instead of 1,650,000. Western and 


Southern Editions will remain the same. 
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(2) Rates. The national rate for black-and-white one 
time will be $10,800 instead of $11,130. 

Richard J. Babcock, president of Farm Journal, reports 
that the first two issues this year grossed more than 
$1 million each, maintaining the advertising revenue 
average of 1957. ° 


Advertising and the Recession 


Voices are being raised in support of adequate adver. 
tising appropriations in the present business recession. 

McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, in full-page news- 
paper advertisements, hails “The Year Advertising Helped 
Kill a Business Recession.” It tells about 1954, when sales 
fell 4 per cent, but advertising increased 5 per cent. “This 
was something entirely new under the sun. It had a 
powerful influence in making the recession of 1953-54 
one of the mildest on record.” 

In Richmond, Va., George H. Allen, general manager 
of McCall's, tells the Advertising Club that “People are 
living differently today, and must be sold differently if 
we’re to lick the current recession.” He adds, “Closer 
family ties and the desire for better material living for 
the family are two dominant motivating forces which rep- 
resent marketing opportunities of unparalleled breadth.” 
In New York, Frank Pellegrin, vice president of H-R 
Television, Inc., tells the Advertising Club that increased 
radio and television advertising is the key to an early 
end of the business slowdown. 

There are two reasons, among many others, why adver- 
tising appropriations may not slide downward so steeply 
as they have done in other recessions. One is the fact that 
the folly of advertising-budget slashing has been empha- 
sized so generally ever since the Great Depression of 
the Thirties. The other is that the setting of advertising 
appropriations is a more thoughtful and scientific process 
than it was a generation ago. Then practically everyone 
used a rough rule of thumb whereby the money set aside 
for advertising was a certain percentage of sales, the per- 
centage being rather standard for each industrial classifi- 
cation. The result was that when sales fell off, advertising 
fell off at least in proportion. Since then, many companies 
have adopted the so-called task or task objective methods 
of budgeting, wherein the conclusion to spend a certain 
amount of money is developed bit by bit, on the basis of 
the nature of the marketing task to be accomplished. The 
task method does not neglect past experience; neither does 
it accept a past statistical relation as a sufficient guide in 
itself. It may stand us in good stead in the months ahead. 
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To Get The Greatest Net Home Coverage 
In Boston — Buy The Boston Globe 


Daily or Sunday, your 
advertisement will be read by 
more women... and more men = 


..-in The Boston Globe 


The recent media study... 
by Elmo Roper and 
Associates . . . shows 
conclusively that 


THE BOSTON GLOBE 
HAS... 
@ the highest percentage of 
exclusive coverage 


@ the greatest percent of 
home readership among 
both women and men 





AND WHAT’S MORE 


The Boston Globe provides powerful 
City Zone coverage . . . circulation where it 
counts... both daily and Sunday — with 
7-day follow through. 






RECORD- 
HERALD AMERICAN 





ae NOW 
City Zone 


Combined Daily’ 305,876 add COLOR to your coverage 


Sunday” 2 1735 161,791 Effective June 1 
*A.B.C. Publs. Statements for 6 months ending Sept. 30, 1957 The Boston Globe will offer its advertisers 


ROP 


FULL AND SPOT 


COLOR 


WEEKDAYS AND SUNDAYS 


For Information, 
write Advertising Director, 
The Boston Globe 
Boston 7, Mass. 







buy the 
newspaper that covers 
the Boston Family Market 


BUY 


The Boston Globe 


MORNING @ EVENING @¢ SUNDAY 












Scolaro, Meeker & Scott Cresmer & Woodward, Inc. The Leonard Co. 
Chicago, Detroit New York, San Francisco, Los Angeles Miami Beach, Florida 
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IN-PLANT SALESMEN* 
FOR ACCURATE 


MARKET DATA 


ON THE 


DAIRY 
Industry 


Contact Olsen's In-Plant Salesmen when you 
must have accurate market data IN A 
HURRY. State and national production and 
consumption maps and statistics, authorita- 
tive predictions of trends, jobber lists and 
informative survey reports — all available 
without charge. Available too are low cost, 
up-to-date mailing lists to all fields of the 
Dairy Industry. 

is the tag we've placed on 
Olsen's three monthly dairy industry trade pub- 


lications: The Milk DEALER, The Milk Products 
JOURNAL and The Ice Cream REVIEW. Paid 


*"'in-Plant Salesmen"™ 


subscriptions bring these effective ‘'salesmen’’ into 
the nation’s fluid milk, milk products and frozen 
dessert plants. And they are READ by the buying 
executives of these multi-billion dollar industries. 





for more 
information, write 


THE olsen PUBLISHING CO. 


1445 North Fifth Street 
Milwavkee 12, Wisconsin 





Or PHONE 
in Milwaukee BRoadway 1-1135 
qnapemuqecsccescoeistemenmsinqned ENterprise 4788 
fee BOwwe VOGER ..cccrcccccccccececcsnsscvcseee ENterprise 6435 











trade talk 





Big Talk—Small Stuff . . . A Cleve- 
land space buyer, who is also presi- 
dent of his agency, recently took a 
swipe at media buyers. He said that 
account executives, not a media buyer 
sitting in his ivory tower, should sug- 
gest the proper media for his client’s 
products. This opinion is easy to un- 
derstand when you consider it comes 
from the prexy of a small agency. 
Most of the staff doubles in brass. 
Perhaps the agency cannot afford a 
qualified media buyer, or does not 
need one because the nature of its 
accounts makes its media lists cut and 
dried. 


Supplementary Selling . . . Future 
television time sales should really 
boom if advertisers follow the sugges- 
tion of George Blechta, vice president 
of A. C. Nielsen. After making some 
people unhappy by pointing out that a 
national network program rating may 
be higher or lower than the local rat- 
ings in individual network towns, he 
suggests that coverage in the weak 
towns could be strengthened if the 
program were supplemented by spot 
buys. This might even help broadcast 
business, unless some advertisers, not 
doing so already, should decide to use 
radio, newspapers, or outdoor for the 


Cheers . . . According to David 
Ogilvy, president of Ogilvy, Benson 
& Mather, some outfits use research 
like a drunk uses a lamppost—more 
for support than illumination. These 
wise words keep popping up when one 
looks at some of the supposedly in- 
formative and time-saving promotion 
material that media send out these 
days. The answers from some of their 
expensive surveys often raise so many 
questions that it takes hours of re- 
search to find the facts that might be 


By Dave Wasko 


helpful. Even the support they mi 
get, under these circumstances, mi 
be no stronger than leaning on a si 


Color to Climb . . . The Bureau 
Advertising has been showing a movie _ 
to agency and advertiser art and pro. 
duction departments which suggests 
proper techniques in preparing ROP 
color material. Newspapers are begin- 
ning to make the use of color available 
seven days a week, might be on the 
brink of widespread lower color costs, 
Some paper is bound to start accept- 
ing color advertisements in any size, 
Can it be that black-and-white space 
will be at a premium before too long? 


Big Billing . . . If the present adver- 
tising and direct mail campaigns by 
business publications are any indica- 
tion, the 1958 space sales in that cate- 
gory will probably exceed those of all 
other media. The mail from these 
publications is particularly heavy—in 
more ways than one. For example: 
cleaning women for advertising agen- 
cies don’t like business publications. 
While it’s bad for copy writers, 
here’s a tip for them—state the facts 
BRIEFLY. The money they’ll save on 
paper stock alone will swell their fu- 
ture profits. 


Rating Rat Race . . . Future radio 
and television time buying might 
again be based on the old logical cri- 
teria if stations, agencies and adver- 
tisers will muster as much gumption 
as did Frank Pellegrin, vice-president 
of H-R-Television, Inc. when he ripped 
“rating buying” of time. He intimated 
that “the rating buyers” are in a rut. 
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They are shoved into it primarily by — | 
their clients, and they'll stay there © 


until advertisers acquire the stature | 
to admit that there is more than just 


ratings to buying time slots. : 
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NEW! STARCH 
CONSUMER MAGAZINE REPORT 


AGE 


2% is the median age of the male PLAYBOY reader—seven years 





younger than the reader of any men’s magazine reported by 
sTaRCH. 75.5% of PLAYBOY’s male readership is concentrated in 
the important 18-34 age group. 


COME 

$7,234 is the median income for the PLAYBOY household. PLAYBOY 
ranks second only to the New Yorker in median household income 
if all magazines studied by STARCH. 





MARITAL STATUS 

36.6% of the heads of PLAYBOY households have been married 
within the past five years, by far the highest percentage of 
newlyweds reported by STARCH for any magazine. 


EDUCATION 

22.1% of the male readers of PLAYBOY are students over 18 years 
of age (college students), over four times the percentage for the 
next ranking men’s magazine reported by STARCH. 54.6% of 
PLAYBOY’s readers are college educated—the top figure STARCH 
reports for any men’s magazine. 














APPAREL 

41.7% of the households where PLAYBOY is read spent more than 
$500 for wearing apparel during the past 12 months. No maga- 
zine studied by STARCH has as high a percentage. 








TRAVEL 

' 448% of PLAYBOY households spent more than $200 during the 
past 12 months on vacation travel. 26% spent more than $200 on 
business travel. Among those magazines included in the STARCH 
CONSUMER MAGAZINE REPORT, PLAYBOY ranks second only to the 
New Yorker on vacation travel; third to the New Yorker and 
US. News & World Report on business travel. 











_ PLAYBOY §) 
. »! 232 East Ohio Street Chicago 11 MI 2-1000 


STARCH FACTS CONFIRM PLAYBOY’S CLAIM TO THE YOUNG QUALITY MALE MARKET 


medium for 


AUTOMOBILES 


58.1% of PLAYBOY households purchased an automobile during 
the past year. And 6.3% of PLAYBOY’s readers are able to ride 
high, wide and handsome in 3 or more family-owned cars. Both 
figures are unmatched by any other magazine reported by STARCH. 


TOBACCO 

79.8% of PLAYBOY’s male readers smoke cigarettes. PLAYBOY 
ranks first of all STARCH reported magazines. 24.59% of PLAYBOY’s 
male readers smoke cigars—highest figure reported by STARCH 
for any men’s magazine. 


LIQUOR 

80.5% of PLAYBOY families drink or serve some alcoholic bever- 
ages. Another top figure for PLAYBOY in the STARCH REPORT. 
PLAYBOY also ranks first for both beer and whiskey, second only 
to the New Yorker for wine. 


INSURANCE 
26% of PLAYBOY households purchased life insurance during the 
past 12 months. In this characteristic of responsible stability 
PLAYBOY is second only to Parents among all magazines reported 
by STARCH. 


HOUSEWARES 

A larger percentage of PLAYBOY families bought new electric cof- 
fee makers, food mixers, fans, irons and toasters during the past 
12 months than those receiving any other magazine reported on 
by STARCH. These facts confirm the picture of the PLAYBOY reader 
as being in his peak period of purchasing. 


DUPLICATION 

93% of PLAYBOY readers do not read Life, 92% do not read The 
Saturday Evening Post, and 91% do not read Look. STARCH fig- 
ures prove that you do not reach PLAYBOY’s readers with adver- 
tising in the leading mass magazines. 









































SOURCE: STARCH 52ND CONSUMER MAGAZINE REPORT, JUNE 1957 AND STARCH SUPPLEMENT ON PLAYBOY, JANUARY 1958. 


232 East Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Please send me the Supplement to the 52nd Consumer Magazine 
Report by Daniel Starch & Staff, which contains the full facts on 
PLAYBOY. We are interested in PLAYBOY as a possible advertising 


PLAYBOY ADVERTISING DEPT. 





name of product 




















THE HITCHCOCK 
MEDIA-MAN of the MONTH 





T. King-Hedinger 

Executive Vice President 

Palm & Patterson, Incorporated 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Mr. T. King-Hedinger says, “Today's 
competitive market sit 

an aggressive trade-paper advertising 
program ... there is a terrific sales 
potential, and the success stories of 
the year will come from those com- 
panies who “get out and sell.” The 
best way to get a sales message across 
to busy businessmen is to back a top- 
flight sales force with a properly di- 
rected advertising program. 


“Hitchcock’s MASS TRANSPORT A- 
TION, because of its selected circula- 
tion and editorial quality, has proven 
to be an ideal medium to carry our 
clients’ sales stories straight to their 
prospects in the public passenger 
transportation industry.” 





For information on how Hitchcock 
Publications will help present your 
sales story, talk to your “Man from 
Hitchcock” soon. 


THE HITCHCOCK PUBLICATION 
“FAMILY” 
Where editorial leadership guarantees 
ad readership 
METALWORKING 
Machine and Tool Blue Book 
Hitchcock’s Machine and Tool 
Directory 
Carbide Engineeri 
Grinding and Finishing 
PUBLIC TRANSPORTATION 
ass Trenapertetion o 
ass ae irect 
School Bus — 


weewemns 
Hitchcock’s Wood Working 
Hitchcock’s Wood Working Directory 


hitchcock 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 











RADIO RATES 

The article “Spot Radio Rates 
Decline Slightly” by Harry Johnson 
certainly must have puzzled many cli- 
ents and agencies that are constantly 
plagued by rate increases. 

The article didn’t indicate just how 
many stations were used in compiling 
the data. However, it is possible that 
a distortion occurred as a result of 
using the most expensive rate as the 
basis of comparison. In January 1947, 
post-6:00 P.M. times took the pre- 
mium rates whereas 7:00-9:00 A.M. 
is now generally the most expensive 
area. 

Statistics aside—the fact is that rate 
costs have risen and are rising. If 
there is a station in this area that has 
lowered its rates, we would like to 
know about it, and so would many 
clients.— Peter M. Barpacn, Foote, 
Cone & Belding. 


Mr. Johnson replies: “First: How 
many stations were used in compiling 
the data? This analysis was based 
upon a stratified sample of 189 sta- 
tions: one out of 3.5 stations in the 
50,000-watt group, one out of 7 in the 
regional stations group, and one out 
of 21 in the local radio station group. 

“Second: I selected the most expen- 
sive rate because it appears to be the 
most equitable way to make the com- 
parisons. By using the most expensive 
time periods, we are comparing the 
rate changes when each station is 
operating at its optimum efficiency— 
when it is covering its greatest audi- 
ence. The fact that the time period has 
changed in the past ten years from the 
Sunday evening hours to the morning 
hours is merely a recognition of an 
existing fact, that radio listening hab- 
its have changed. This is no ‘distor- 
tion, as Mr. Bardach suggests. 

“Third: In my February 1958, 
Mep1A/scope article, | summarized 
the rate changes during 1957. I find 
that of the radio stations changing 
their hourly rates, considerably more 
than one-half lowered their rates. On 
the minute basis, more than one-third 















of the radio stations lowered their 
rates. We found that 261 radio sig 
tions lowered their most expensive 
one-hour one-time rate and 261 radia 
stations lowered their most expensing 
one-minute one-time rate. 

“It may be that Mr. Bardach 5 
referring to ‘cost per listener.’ This 
may be another story entirely. Listen 
ership, however, is out of our field, 
Here he would have to check with the 
various radio listener rating services,” 


—The Editor. 


PURVEYORS OF DOOM 

I realize that MEDIA/SCOPE is pub 
lished primarily for media people, 
but you surely must realize how in 
teresting and informative it is for all 
agency personnel. Congratulations on 
an excellent job of value to everyone 
in advertising. 

Every day media representatives 
and others who are selling services 
are in and out of my office. I am 
appalled at the negative attitude that 
appears to have suddenly transformed 
these normally optimistic people into 
purveyors of doom. 

Although we don’t believe in a 
head-in-the-sand attitude about our 
present economy, there appears to be 
more negative talk than the situation 
warrants. A little more accent on the 
positive and a little less crying the 
blues would be a welcome change. 

For the positive thinkers, may we 
submit a slogan that’s going the! 
rounds with the hope that more 
agency people will use it constructive 
ly ... “Everything’s Great For ’58!” 
— Marie M. Winturop, president, 
Tech Agency, Detroit. 





MISSILES MARKET STORY 

I was interested in the story on the 
missiles market. We have two clients 
that are interested in that market, 
and I’m taking the magazine home 
for further study. I’m sure that it 
will be of great assistance in picking 
the right books for them.—H. R. Mat 
COLM, president, The Malcolm Adver- 
tising Agency, Cleveland. 
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FOR THE RECORD 

We were very happy to see the 
excellent article, “Regional and Sec- 
tional Editions Offered by More Con- 
sumer \lagazines.” 

We were disturbed, however, that 
some readers might have concluded 
that the illustration on page 48 was 
designed to show Farm Journal’s 
Western and Eastern Editions, inas- 
their § uch as it appeared at that point in 
sla- the text where Farm Journal was dis- 
Nsive cussed, and the illustration was not 
radio § specifically identified. 
nsive For the record, then: The maps 
and data did not refer to Farm Jour- 
ch is nal. Farm Journal’s Western Edition 
This covers 11 Western States with a cir- 
ister @ culation guarantee of 400,000 and a 
field. § black-and-white page rate of $1,800. 
h the Farm Journal’s Eastern Edition 
ces.” § covers 12 Eastern States, including 
West Virginia, but excluding Vir- 
ginia. The circulation guarantee is 





600,000; the black-and-white page 
pub- rate is $2,850.—VERNON VINE, direc- 
ople, tor of editorial relations, Farm 
v in- Journal. 

r all 
se NOTE FROM TVB 
yone On behalf of Television Bureau of 


Advertising, my congratulations on 
tives @ your perceptive coverage of our Bu- 
vices reau (“Television Advertising Bu- 
reau Offers Reports to Media Buyers,” 
M/s, November 1957). 

With the continued growth of our 
into medium and the introduction of new 
problems to be solved, we at TvB are 


gis 


na happy to see that our original premise 
our has been vindicated, that television 
o be can be best promoted by the presenta- 
tion tion of the facts concerning the me- 
the dium itself. Your factual report is 
the greatly appreciated. —Georce G. 
e. HuNTINGTON, director of sales devel- 
we opment, Television Bureau of Adver- 
the tising, Inc. 

ore 

rive: FRESHNESS OF APPROACH 

8!” On behalf of myself and the entire 


ent, staff of WHEN-TV, may I wish you 
the greatest success with MeEDIA/ 
scope. The issue I saw indicated a 
freshness of approach and compre- 
hensiveness that should create tre- 
mendous interest in the publication. 
—Hovey Larrison, promotion de- 
partment, WHEN-TV and Radio, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 





BASIC AID TO ADVERTISING 
You have, in my opinion, in your 
Mep1a/scopeE publication a new tool 
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that will help guide, and most profit- 
ably so, the advertising executive in 
his programming and estimating; and 
too, it will be the means of helping 
to stretch the advertising budget. 

You have provided with Mep1A/ 
SCOPE an answer to a much-needed 
magazine; and from the reputation 
of your editorial staff, it appears that 
you have been most wise in your selec- 
tion of talent. 

The healthy growth of Mepia/ 
scope will result from its profitable 
contribution to the business man’s 
advertising and merchandising suc- 
cess. —E. F. Chambless, President, 
Schulze and Burch Biscuit Co., 
Chicago. 


GEOGRAPHICAL EDITIONS 

I believe your coverage of geo- 
graphical split runs is splendid. — 
NosLe D. Doucuerty, regional ad- 
vertising manager, Sports Illustrated. 


“FAST BREAK” PAGE 

I was most intrigued with Dr. Deck- 
inger’s “Media Milestones” proposal 
and would like to contribute one from 
Newsweek, Earlier this year, we insti- 
tuted a “Fast Break” page which al- 
lows an advertiser to deliver copy to 
us as late as Friday and have his 
message go national in just five-days’ 
time. I know of no other printed 
medium which offers this one-plate 
national advertising service. 

The first advertiser to take advan- 
tage of this service was the State of 
North Carolina, when it wished to 
announce the landing of Allied-Ken- 
necott Titanium Corporation’s new 
titanium plant location.—Harry 
THOMPSON, promotion director, 
Newsweek. . 

. 


WINS DESIGN AWARD 

Top award of the Society of Typo- 
graphic Arts for design of a magazine 
page spread was won by Playboy 
magazine. The prize-winning spread, 
which appeared in the June 1957 
issue of the magazine, illustrated a 
fiction story by Georce LANGELAAN, 
entitled “The Fly.” Featured was a 
life-sized, detailed fly on white back- 
ground. 

ArtHuR Pau, Playboy's art di- 
rector, designed the spread. The art- 
work was by ARNOLD Ryan. The Play- 
boy spread will be exhibited in the 
STA’s 31st annual show at Chicago’s 
Art Institute, April 11 through May 
18. . 





00 
Times a Day 





.A typical example, 
resulting from this con- 
centrated continuing 
reference to Thomas 
Register by American 
Industry, has been re- 
produced in its entirety - 


CLIP THE COUPON 
FOR YOUR COPY! 


, "Send rr me the ‘‘Typical Example” resulting | j 
'from the reference to Thomas Register | 


70,000 Times a Day!' 
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Thomas Publishing Company 


461 Eighth Avenue 
New York 1, 


New York 














Facts about the 
Giant that’s growing 
in Solid Cineinnati! 


Linage figures up-dated as per Media 
Records for first month of 1958! 


The Cincinnati Daily Enquirer 


is biggest in: 











“It says bere the reservation was made by 
The Cincinnati Enquirer.” 





CITY ZONE CIRCULATION: 


GENERAL DISPLAY LINAGE: 














Daily Enquirer 148,259 Daily Enquirer 175,288 

Post 118,901 Post 169,035 

Times-Star 122,886 Times-Star 144,206 
COMBINED CITY & RETAIL TRADING ZONE CIRCULATION: AUTOMOTIVE LINAGE: 

Daily Enquirer 190,187 Daily Enquirer 102,628 

Post 146,479 Post 98,661 

Times-Stor 144,600 Times-Stor 86,710 
TOTAL CIRCULATION: TOTAL DISPLAY LINAGE: 

Daily Enquirer § 205,461 Daily Enquirer 1,092,890 

Post 153,718 

Times-Stor 148,719 re eee 
Source: A.B.C. Publishers’ Statements. Sepeombe 30, 1957. Times-Star 803,032 
TOTAL DEPARTMENT STORE LINAGE: CLASSIFIED LINAGE: 

Daily Enquirer 252,056 Daily Enquirer 645,856 

Post 210,077 Post 355,906 

Times-Star 179,837 Times-Stor 258,013 
LOCAL WOMEN'S CLOTHING STORE LINAGE: TOTAL ADVERTISING LINAGE: 

Daily Enquirer 107,273 Daily Enquirer 1,741,366 

Post 4,972 Post 1,186,300 

Times-Star 16,937 Times-Star 1,087,108 





LOCAL FURNITURE AND HOUSEHOLD LINAGE: 





IT’S BIGGEST, TOO... 
. in value, with lowest milline rate! 


. in preference by Cincinnati women (see 1957 Cincinnati 
Newspaper Profiles Study)! 


. in merchandising, offering advertisers some of the nation’s 
finest creative promotions! 








Daily Enquirer 51,740 

Post 21,325 

Times-Star 23,792 
LOCAL JEWELRY LINAGE: 

Daily Enquirer 12,073 

Post 11,944 

Times-Star 6,342 
RETAIL DISPLAY LINAGE: 

Daily Enquirer 761,651 

Post 533,890 

Times-Star 536,425 





AND TALK ABOUT “BIG”! 
Take another look at the still-growing Sunday Enquirer . . . ree- 
ognized as one of the “Sunday Best” among American news- 
papers! It offers exclusive blanket coverage of the Cincinnati area 
. - - now reaches over 80% of the families in this great Midwest 
metropolitan center! 





A GIANT is growing in Solid Cincinnati! It’s... 
The Cincinnati Daily Enquirer 


REPRESENTED BY MOLONEY, REGAN AND SCHMITT, INC. 
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MEDIA STUDY: 


WHO LISTENS TO 


NIGHTTIME RADIO? 


Pulse study shows little difference 
between night and day audiences. 


It has been well documented that 
there are people in this country who 
listen to the radio in the evening (ac- 
cording to A. C. Nielsen Co. between 
3and 5 per cent of all U.S. homes are 
reached by radio in the average 
evening minute). 

But what hasn’t been documented 
(or publicized) until recently is that 
these after-dark radio listeners are not 
necessarily hermits who are too poor 
to afford television sets. 

Last November, NBC Radio Spot 
Sales commissioned the Pulse rating 
service to conduct a survey on the 


characteristics of the nighttime audi- 
ence to prove a point: that the people 
who listen to radio during the hours 
of 7 to 10 P.M. differ very little from 
those who listen during the prime 
time of 6 to 9 A.M. 

The study (see table), which is now 
in the hands of NBC’s spot sales 
force, does prove the point. With any 
measurement used—television owner- 
ship, automobile ownership, socio- 
economic level (i.e., rent paid), age, 
education, family size—it’s obvious 
that the evening audience and the 
morning audience are very similar. 





TELEVISION OWNERSHIP 
. = hows 
ODP, <idlaghcanncicdiiatcnntptdilindenen 
Total Respondents....... 
AUTOMOBILE OWNERSHIP 
_ See 
Total Respondents... 





C (Lower Middle) 
D (Lower) ....... . 
Total Respondents 


See 

ee miei . 
50 & over... OS AS een 
Total Respondents............................ ‘ 





Total Respondents 


SIZE OF FAMILY 


Viewn— 


ES EATEN TED 
Total Respondents.. scaciehetenieapin 





Audience Characteristics 
(3-market composite) 


Source: The Pulse, Inc. 


November, 1957 
6-9 A.M. 7-10 P.M. 
MORNING EVENING 

No. % No. - % 
755 93.2 745 92.0 
55 6.8 65 8.0 

810 100. 810 100. 
627 77.4 610 75.3 
183 22.6 200 24.7 

810 100. 810 100. 
206 25.4 211 26.0 
214 26.5 198 24.5 
201 24.8 191 23.6 
189 23.3 210 25.9 

810 100. 810 100. 
98 12.1 85 10.5 
248 30.6 243 30.0 
271 33.5 277 34.2 
193 23.8 205 25.3 

810 100. 810 100. 
171 21.1 185 22.8 
431 53.2 440 54.3 
135 16.7 127 15.7 
10 1.2 7 9 
63 7.8 51 6.3 

810 100. 810 100. 
75 9.3 73 9.0 
256 31.6 226 27.9 
162 20.0 185 22.8 
172 21.2 175 21.6 
71 8.8 82 10.1 
74 9.1 69 8.6 

810 100. 810 100. 


f Allen Jones Knows _—) 


He’s Seen the 
Long Beach 
Market 








Media Director, McCann-Erickson, Inc., 
Son Francisco 


Allen Jones is a media director 
who has “found it necessary to 
make repeated personal visits 
to the dynamic expanding Long 
Beach market in order to keep 
abreast.” 


The Long Beach retail trading 
zone, gained 83.9% in pop- 
ulation... from 767,554 to 
1,408,114...since 1950, an 
even faster rate than the fabu- 
lous Los Angeles-Long Beach 
Metropolitan Area which gained 
38.2% during the same period. 


The Independent, Press- 
Telegram reaches more than 7 
out of 10 Long Beach homes. 
No other daily newspaper 
reaches even 1 out of 10. 


Sources: Audit Bureau of Circulotions. los Angeles 
County Regional Planning Commission. Orange 
County Regional Planning Commission 


Independent 















Morning Evening Sunday 


LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


Represented Nationally 
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by 
RIDDER- JOHNS, INC. 
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HAROLD B. MERS has been ap- 
pointed managing director of Na- 
tional Association of Transportation 
Advertising. He was formerly a staff 


executive of AAAA and with Puck. 








CHARLES B. LORD, advertising di- 
rector of the /ndianapolis Star & 
Vews, is new president of the News- 
paper Advertising Executives Assn. 
and proponent of a national news- 
paper network. 
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GEORGE ABRAMS, advertising vice 
president of Revion, Inc., is backing 
M. A. Wallach’s controversial new 
television rating system which pur- 
ports to follow ARF standards. 


D. W. HACKER, of Lettercraft, De- 
troit, heads committee to select win- 
ner of Miles Kimball Award, high 
honor in direct mail advertising. He 
is former head of Direct Mail Adver- 


tising Service Assn. 





HENRY MAYERS, president, th 
Mayers Division, Cunningham 
Walsh, is winner of the second am 
nual Western States Advertising 
Agencies Association award. 


FAIRFAX M. CONE, chairman of 
Foote, Cone & Belding, Chicago, was 
given the second annual Community 
Service Award by the Chicago Chap- 
ter, Public Relations Society of Amer- 
ica, recently. 
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How many doors to an engineer’s mind? 

Here are two you can use successfully... 
MACHINE DESIGN’s editors have proved it. 

One is technical information. The other is 
strictly personal. 

Helpful facts —about what products will do, 

how to use them, what’s new, different, or better 
about them —interest engineers. This kind of 
technical information, the kind engineers use 
every day in their jobs, is MACHINE DESIGN’s 
“stock in trade’’. It is the reason there is a 
long-standing preference for MACHINE DESIGN 
wherever design engineers work today. 

Get personal with engineers, as engineers, and 
you tap an area of intense additional interest. 
MACHINE DESIGN’s editors do it with articles on 
how to get promoted, how to get along with people, 
how to dress, how to use time better. And these 
articles are among the best read of all 

MACHINE DESIGN editorial material. 


a very, very personal look at the prigineer 





This extra interest —beyond the basic technical 
editorial interest of MACHINE DESIGN —is helping 
boost reader traffic and the advertiser benefits 
that go with it. Advertisers today enjoy up to 
55°% better average advertising readership 

than two years ago. Inquiry volume is 40% 
greater now than last year, triple the inquiry 
volume of two years ago. 

Why not put the very personal pulling-power of 
MACHINE DESIGN to work for your company in 
1958? Wherever new products are being developed, 
you'll find men reading MACHINE DESIGN. 


a publication 


Penton Building / Cleveland 13, Ohio 





Velvet 
Glove 
Approac 


Participating Advertisers 
Heirloom Sterling 

Community Silverplate 

Martex Towels 

Revere Ware—Kitchen Utensi!s 
Kellogg Cereals 

Knox Gelatine 

Chase and Sanborn Coffee 
Biue Bonnet Margarine 


Department Stores Distributing 


To The Bride 


8. ALTMAN & CO.—New York 
Plains, Manhasset, New York; 
Hills, New Jersey 

AVERBACH'S—Salt Lake City, Utah 

L. S. AYRES & CO.—indianapolis, ing 

L. BAMBERGER & CO.—Newark, Parma, 
Plainfield, New Jersey : 

THE BON MARCHE—Seattle, Wash, 

J. L. BRANDEIS & SONS—Omaha, teh, 

BULLOCK’S DOWNTOWN—Los Angeigs, 
Calif. 

BURDINE'S—Miami, Miami Beach, 
Lauderdale, West Palm Beach, 

H. C. CAPWELL CO.—Oakiand, Waleat 
Creek, Calif ; 

CARSON, PIRIE, SCOTT & CO. 
Hillside & Edens Plaza stores 
Illinois; Hammond, Indiana 

R. E. COX & CO.—Fort Worth, Texas 

CHRISTMAN S—Joplin, Missouri 

CROSBY BROS.—Topeka, Kansas 

THE CRESCENT—Spokane, Washington 

DENVER DRY GOODS CO.—Denver, Calg, 

DEY BROTHERS & CO.—Syracuse, few 


York 


THE EMPORIUM—San Francisco, Sas 
Jose, Palo Alto, Stonestown, (San 
Francisco), Calif. 


FOLEY'S—Houston, Texas 

G. FOX & CO.—Hartford, Conn. 

J. GOLDSMITH & SONS—Memphis, Tes, 

HALE’S—Sacramento, Calif. 

THE HALLE BROS. CO.—Erie, Pa. 

HESS BROTHERS—Allentown, Pa. 

JOSEPH HORNE CO.—Pittsburgh, Pa, 

HUTZLER BROS.—Baltimore, Towsen, M 

GEORGE INNES CO.—Wichita, Kansas 

JOSKE BROS.—San Antonio, Texas 

J. W. KNAPP CO.—Lansing, Michigan 

LA SALLE & KOCH CO.—Toledo, Ohie 

F. & RB. LAZARUS CO.—Columbus, Ghis 

THE LIBERTY HOUSE—Honolulu, Havall 

— JOSEPH & LOEB—Birminghan, 
a. 


MAAS BROS.—Lakeland, Sarasota, 
St. Petersburg, Tampa, Fla. 


R. H. MACY—Kansas City, Me. 
JORDAN MARSH CO.—Boston, Mass. 
JORDAN MARSH CO.—San Diego, Calif. 
MEIER & FRANK CO.—Portland, Oreges 
MEYER'S—Greensboro, North Carolina 
MILLER & PAINE—Lincoln, Neb. 
G. M. McKELVEY CO.—Youngstown, the 
THE M. O'NEIL CO.—Akron, All 
Barberton, Canton, Coshocton, 
Falls, Loraine, Mansfield, Mas: 
Ohio 
8. PECK & CO.—tLewiston, Maine 
PFEIFER'S OF ARKANSAS—Little Rock, 
Hot Springs, Arkansas 
RICH’S—Atlanta, Ga. 
RICH’S—Knoxville, Tenn. 
AUG. C. RICHTER, INC.—tLaredo, Texas 
RIKE-KUMLER CO.—Dayton, Ohio 
SCHUSTER'S—Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
THE SHEPARD CO.—Providence, R. I. 
JOHN SHILLITO CO.—Cincinnati, Ohie 
SIBLEY, LINDSAY & CURR—Rochester, 
Wew Yo 


SMITH-BRIDGMAN & CO.—Flint, Mich. 
STIX, BAER & FULLER—Downtown and 
Westroads stores, St. Louis, Mo. 
STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER—Philadel- 
phia, Jenkintown, Pa.; Wilmington, Bel. 
THALHIMER 
WOLF & DESSAUVER—Fort Wayne, ind. 
= LOTHROP—Washington, 





THE WURZBURG CO.—Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


YOUNKER BROS.—-Des Moines, lowa 
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QUESTION: How do you train your new media buyers? 


DANIEL S. HEATH, media director, Hazard Advertising Company, Inc.— 
You, too, may find that you have paid for a training program numerous times 
in cost of errors, misunderstandings, misjudgments, and inability to delegate 
responsibilities. Other signs of need are increases in volume of repetitive or 
complex work, personnel turn-over, complaints, and decrease in accuracy and 
quality of work. Before these signs appear, organize your training program by 
first determining the objectives you wish to attain. Then you should formulate 
the best method for your organization to accomplish your objectives. Next, 
select and inform the personnel needed to teach and those who are to receive 
training. Finally, select a place and time of meeting where all can participate 
without interruptions. We did it . . . and it’s paying off! 


FRANK MINEHAN, media director and vice president, Sullivan, Stauffer, 
Colwell & Bayles, Inc.—A practical training program for new media buyers 
should first determine whether or not the trainee has the inherent intelligence 
and capacity for applying himself to media work. It should be the means by 
which the trainee may determine whether media leads to the opportunity he 
is seeking. 

At SSC&B, we first try to train our buyers in the estimating department, so 
that they will have a thorough knowledge of media costs. Then he should work 
in the media research department where he actually participates in the basic 
marketing and media planning which are an absolute necessity for intelligent 
media buying. Here he becomes familiar with the rating services, coverage 
analyses, sales figures, and the other basic data necessary to media planning. 
His next step is to work as an assistant to an experienced buyer. 


JACKSON L. PARKER, media director, James Thomas Chirurg Company, 
Inc., Boston.—Assuming you have hired a new buyer with the requisite analytic 
mind, healthy skepticism of media claims, and the courage to make his deci- 
sions without regard for his superiors’ prejudices, you must now train him in 
four basic areas . . . general understanding of markets, specific knowledge of 
clients’ distribution problems, methods of circulation measurement, and the 
importance of editorial evaluation. 

Due to pressure of work, the usual tendency is to begin his training with the 
minutiae such as print circulation figures and air media ratings. Starting his 
training with general understanding of broad markets and leading into com- 
parative media evaluation for specific jobs would allow the trainee to see all 
elements of his job in proper relationship. 


ROBERT J. RICGLANE, media director, Gotham-Vladimir Advertising, Inc.— 
Gotham-Vladimir is celebrating its 50th anniversary this year, and our experi- 
ence has demonstrated that the most effective way to train a new space buyer 
with minimum expense is to put him on the job. There’s no better teacher than 
actual experience. 

First, a clerical task—estimating, or checking advertisements—will help 
familiarize him with mechanical procedures and with basic media information 
sources. Then, guided by a supervisory buyer, a trainee should handle small, 
typical media problems and “get his feet wet.” This practical training should be 
supplemented by appropriate background textbook reading within the media 
field, and in the trade publications. With this type of program, plus initiative 
to learn and the urge for success, a trainee should get good training. 
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GAINS IN POPULATION 


1960 fest.) vs. 1950 














GAINS IN BUYING INCOME FAMILY 
WEEKLY 


markets 


31.9% 





1960 (est.) vs. 1950 






Average 
if 
FAMILY 
WEEKLY 








rket 


85.6% 


GAINS IN RETAIL SALES 














1960 (est.) vs. 1950 


Charts based on 
Seles Monag - — 
for 262 Metropolitan creas. 























Family Weekly |S 





EVERY DAY 


in population... buying power...retail sales... 


Family Weekly’s 170 markets exceed all national averages 


FamiLty WEEKLY is the colorful, impelling answer to increased sales and con- 
sumer loyalties in its vast Supercity of Sales. FamiLy WEEKLY’s penetration of 
this giant Supercity market over 24.7 million people is unmatched by any 
national medium. Mass-circulation magazines deliver only a fraction of the 
local coverage attained by the influential Sunday newspapers that distribute 
FAMILY WEEKLY. 


Other colorgravure Sunday magazines concentrate circulation in cities out- 
side FamiLy WEEKLY’s middle markets. That is why more and more advertisers 
are buying American Weekly, Parade and This Week—or any combination 
of them—and buy Famity WEEKLY to add the saturation coverage of 170 
mighty middle markets that account for 14.2% of all U.S. retail sales. 


The number of national advertising schedules that include FAMILY WEEKLY is 
growing right along with Famity WEEKLY markets. 


In 1957 Famity WEeKLY’s linage increased 51.7% over the previous year. Its 
advertising revenue more than doubled—up 126.6% to lead all print media 
in percent gains. 


There is a story here. It is a story of national coverage with local impact . . . 
a story of the world’s largest market you can reach in such depth with a single 
medium. It’s the Famity WEEKLY story. Hear the full details about America’s 
fastest-growing Sunday supplement and its pace-setting Supercity of Sales 
from your FAMILY WEEKLY representative. 


FAMILY WEEKLY MAGAZINE, Inc. 
153 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 1 


Leonord S. Davidow, President and Publisher 
NEW YORK 17: 17 Eost 45th Street 
DETROIT 2: 3-223 General Motors Building 
CLEVELAND 15: 604 Hanno Building 
LOS ANGELES 5: Blanchard-Nichols, Assoc., 633 South Westmoreland Avenve 
SAN FRANCISCO 4: Blanchord-Nichols, Assoc., 33 Post Street 
MIAMI 32: J. Bernard Cashion, Chamber of Commerce Bidg. 





4,218,691 CIRCULATION IN 170 MARKETS 
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Samuel A. Thurm 


Medialview 





Marketing approach to advertising 
an old story at Lever Brothers 


Media is a division by itself, allied 


with sales promotion and packaging. 


The “marketing approach” to advertising that we have 
been hearing so much about the last two or three years 
is an old story at Lever Brothers. The appointment last 
month of Samuel A. Thurm as general manager for adver- 
tising services — a new position — emphasized the clear 
understanding which is held at this company concerning 
the meaning of marketing and of the dependent functions 
of advertising, sales promotion, and other distributive 
activities in achieving marketing goals. 

Organizationally speaking, marketing at Lever Brothers 
is a line function. It is a line function in that each of the 
three main consumer operating divisions of the company 
—Lever, Pepsodent, and Foods—is a streamlined marketing 
organization. The chief executive of each marketing divi- 
sion is assisted by a sales and one or more merchandising 
managers. Under the merchandising managers are product 
managers who are responsible for marketing the products 
assigned to their divisions. 

The advertising services division, now headed by Mr. 
Thurm, is one of a number of staff functions reporting 
to the company’s advertising vice president, Henry M. 
Schachte. Advertising services consist of media, sales pro- 
motion, packaging, and budget administration. Mr. Thurm 
is the new general manager of this group of services, but 
at the same time, wears another hat, an old one, that of 
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being manager of one of the services, media. These services 
have the responsibility of counseling the marketing divi- 
sions and product managers in the professional areas of 
media, packaging, and sales promotion and merchandis- 
ing. They work with the product managers and with the 
company’s advertising agencies, advertising media, and 
other outside units in the planning and cooperation nec- 
essary to any marketing campaign. 


Media Division 

The Media Division is organized into three sections. 
Print media are in the area of Anton W. Bondy, who has 
the title, Media Manager, Print. Broadcast media are in 
the area of Howard Eaton, Jr., who has the title of Media 
Manager, Radio and Television. Programming is in the 
area of George J. Zachary, who has the title of Radio and 
Television Program Manager. Managers of sections are 
aided by media buyers, and other assistants. 

One of the main functions of the Media Division is to 
maintain contact with the Lever agencies. The major 
agencies employed are J. Walter Thompson; Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborn; Kenyon & Eckhardt; Ogilvy, 
Benson & Mather; Foote, Cone & Belding; Sullivan, Stauf- 
fer, Colwell & Bayles; and Needham, Louis and Brorby. 


Another main function is to maintain contact with 
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media. Mr. Zachary’s section, for instance, is alert for 
programs that Lever Brothers has not tried, but which 
seem to hold worthwhile potentialities. It keeps a close 
wateh over broadcast programs produced for Lever by 
its agencies. 

The division is constantly studying the media picture 
to detect general trends, such as major changes in viewing 
habits of radio and television audiences, or to evaluate 
new developments among individual media, as important 
research studies by consumer magazines or changes in 
rate structures among daily newspapers or developments 
in circulation policies of business publications. 

The third area in which the Media Division operates, 
that of giving professional counsel to the marketing divi- 
sion vice presidents and their staffs, is naturally a very 
broad one, cutting across all aspects of media. 


Professional Media Buying 


Mr. Thurm believes that media buying is a more scien- 
tific operation than it used to be, but sees some areas for 
improvement. 

“There is a more professional approach to media on 
the part of both the seller and the buyer. There is less of 
the big-time salesman, who is selling just one program. 

“There is a more serious attempt at a professional an- 
alysis of media problems from both the strategic and the 
tactical points of view. The media themselves have helped 
in this regard, and have contributed much worthwhile 
research. In some cases they have almost become service 
organizations for the buyers of time and space. I think of 
the American Weekly studies and the studies on audiences 
done by NBC and CBS. In the psychological field, Good 
Housekeeping has produced helpful data on characteristics 
of women readers. 

“There is less of the conflicting forms of research than 
there used to be. Buyers are more experienced, and are 
better able now to recognize the difference between good 
and bad research. Much good media research is done by 
the advertising agencies. 

“However, we need research on radio and television 
spot advertising, especially in relation to audiences. We 
need to know more about the relative effectiveness of long 
and short commercials.” 

Mr. Thurm said he was especially concerned about news- 
paper rate differentials. However much justification the 
newspapers themselves might see in a spread of 50 per cent 
or so between local and national rates, he said that from 
his, the advertiser’s point of view, the differential makes 
no sense. In this point of view he was joined emphatically 
by Mr. Bondy. 

Lever Brothers is a heavy buyer in all major media, 
including newspaper supplements and comics. 

As to the overall approach to advertising services, Mr. 
Thurm says that Lever has long taken this for granted. 
“They've just put a new label on something that has long 
been practiced at Lever and which I am sure is the con- 
ception at most large companies that market consumer 
goods and at most large agencies.” . 
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D'Arcy shows media 
how agency operates 


The D’Arcy Advertising Company of St. Louis is doing ( 

its share to give media, the public, and educators more 
knowledge of agency operations and a more favorable 
impression of advertising. 

The agency’s “Media Day” program has been in opera. 
tion since November. Purpose of the monthly series is 
acquaint media and client personnel with D’Arcy. 
first session saw D’Arcy playing host to a group of br 
casting sales representatives. 

The second “Media Day” was conducted by Willi 
R. Holmes, manager of D’Arcy’s print media d 
Seven delegates from the Post-Dispatch and Globe-D 
crat, and three publishers’ representatives were shown 
slide presentation on D’Arcy at work, and given briefing 
by ten of the department heads. The speakers provi 
their guests with an insight into D’Arcy’s operati 
stressing the cooperation of all departments in the 
opment of readable, believable campaigns for clients. 

More instruction in the finer points of advertising 
provided by D’Arcy’s first lecture series at the Univ 
of Missouri School of Journalism, completed in : 
ber. The course brought this comment from Dean Earl F. 
English, in reference to the growing personnel needs of ” 
the industry: 

“It would revolutionize the advertising business within 
a few years if every advertising agency in the nation 
would put as much energy toward the advancement of 
advertising as a profession as the D’Arcy Company has 
done.” 

The 12-weeks’ series, integrated with the School’s basic 
course in “Advertising Principles and Practices,” was 
heard by some 200 journalism and business school 
students. . 
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“SPACECAST” SHOW 


Radio KITE, San Antonio, lays claim to broadcasting 
the world’s first regularly scheduled newscast devoted 
solely to news of satellites, rockets, missiles, space travel, 
and unidentified flying objects. The KITE newscast, first 
called “Sputnikcast,” was instituted within a few days after 
Russia launched her first earth satellite. Now called “Space- 
cast,” the show is aired seven days a week at 5:33 P.M. 
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NEW ANNUAL 


Domestic Engineering Company, Chicago, will publish 
a new annual, “Engineers’ Product File.” The publication 
will be distributed to approximately 5,000 consultants and 
other engineers who write specifications for heating, air 
conditioning, piping and plumbing systems in large and 
medium-sized structures. : s 
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MEDIA AND MARKET DATA: 





Consider the life cycles 





of magazine households 





“All the world’s a stage—and one man in his time plays 
many parts, his acts being seven stages.” The stages poeti- 
cally described by the immortal bard of Stratford are 
coming to the fore in a new commercial though less poeti- 
cal version. There may or may not be seven stages and 
they may or may not correspond to Shakespeare’s. Broadly 
they do have some similarities. At any rate the stages of 
life do have different needs and interests. A family with 
preschool children has different needs and interests from 
the family with school-age youngsters or the family with 
no children or with all children grown to maturity. 

Our present-day marketing research probing is uncov- 
ering more precisely, though less romantically than Shake- 
speare did, what the family needs are at various stages, 
what they buy, what they do, and what they read. A young 
family setting up its new home will buy equipment, sup- 
plies, food and furnishings quite different from the things 
the same family needs 10 or 20 years later with children 
of school age. 

Our Market Data Research Division has uncov- 
ered many significant findings concerning pur- 
chases as well as media reading and observation 
habits at different stages of life. These findings are 





Dr. Starch is chairman of Daniel Starch and Staff at 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
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By Dr. Daniel Starch 


There are differences in pur- 
chases of goods and in reading 
of magazines as life cycles 
change. 


based solidly year by year on some 26,000 households 
selected according to a closely controlled area probability 
design. 


Life Cycle Purchases 

To ascertain what households buy at different periods 
of the life cycle, households were classified by the age of 
the head of the household, putting the dividing line at 
age 45, those below and those above that point. Next, 
they were further classified according to composition of 
the family, that is, by whether the youngest child was 
below six, above six, whether there were no children in 
the home, or none below 18, or whether the household 
consisted of single persons living alone. This, by mere 
coincidence, turned out to produce seven groups or stages 
of life as shown in Table 1.1. This table gives the dis- 
tribution of all the families in our entire probability 
sample of 26,000 households. 

From this table you will see that the two largest groups 
are (1) Stage III, families whose head is married, under 
45, with youngest child under six, and (2) Stage VI, 
families whose head is married, over 45, with no children 
under 18. Eeach group comprises about one fourth of all 
households. The next three largest groups, but much 
smaller than either of the first two groups, consist (3) of 
Stage IV, households whose head is married, under 45, 
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table 1 ! 
STAGES OF LIFE—PROPORTION OF HOUSEHOLDS IN EACH STAGE 
1 " TT Iv v vi vii Total 
Head Heed Head Heed Head Sample 
Married Married Married Married Married Households 
Under 45 Under 45 Under 45 Over 45 Over 45 25,855 
Head No Youngest Youngest With No Head 
Children Child Child Children Children Single 
Under 45 Under 18 Under6 Over6 Under 18 Under 18 Over 45 Other 
3.2% 75% 23.3% 10.1% 11.6% 25.9% 15.1% 32% 100% | 
2 : 
PER CENT OF HOUSEHOLDS (i.e. PURCHASE RATE) IN VARIOUS STAGES OF 
LIFE WHICH PURCHASED VARIOUS PRODUCTS DURING LAST 12 MONTHS 
Elec. Appliance A . 2 12 2 é 5 2 . : a 
Elec. Appliance B * " a 5 7 r 4 * * P| 
Elec. Appliance C * 16 9 W 7 6 4 * 8 3 
Elec. Appliance D * 27 18 21 19 Ww 9 * 16 # 
3 q 
SHARE OF MARKET IN VARIOUS STAGES OF LIFE OBTAINED BY ABOVE APPLIANCES a 
Elec. Appliance A * 7 42 13 10 18 e * 100 : 
Elec. Appliance B * 14 30 + 12 23 12 . 10000CO 
Elec. Appliance C * 15 28 16 10 20 ih * 100 4 
Elec. Appliance D * 13 28 14 “4 18 13 * 100 4 


These tables read: Life Stage Ill contained 23.3% of all households, 12% of whom bought Appliance A 


during last year, which constituted 42% of all Appliance A’s sold in that year. 
* Merged with Stage Vil—totalling 21.5% of all households. 


with the youngest child over six, (4) Stage V, households 
whose head is over 45, married and with children under 
18, and (5) Stage VII, households whose head is single 
and over 45. 

Not only does the proportion of households in the dif- 
ferent life stages vary widely, but the rate of purchase of 
various products differs widely. Table 1.2, for example, 
shows that while only 6 per cent of households in Stage V 
bought appliance A during the last year, twice as many or 
12 per cent of households in Stage III bought this kind of 
appliance. The average rate of purchase for all households 
was 7 per cent. 


Households in a Life Stage 

To understand the full significance of these findings, it 
is necessary to note that the share of the total market of a 
given product in a given stage of life depends not only on 
the rate of purchase but also on the number of house- 
holds in that life stage. Thus, Stage III has not only a 
high rate of purchase of appliance A but also comprises 
a large segment of all households. The result, as shown in 
Table 1.3, is that Stage III constituted 42 per cent of the 
actual total market for this appliance. On the other hand, 
Stage V has a low rate of purchase and embraces a much 
smaller segment of households. Its share of the market for 
appliance A is only 10 per cent or about one fourth that of 
Stage III. 
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Families at different stages differ not only in 
what they buy, but also in what they read. They will 
read those magazines which supply editorial content of 
interest to them for whatever the particular needs are at 
their stage of life. By the same token, products advertised 
in those media which fit the needs of these same life stages 
are more apt to be bought by them. 

The question then is, what magazines do families in 
these various life stages predominantly read? From Table 
2, it will be seen that the proportion of readers of indi- 
vidual magazines read by persons in different life stages 
varies widely. For example, of all the households reading 
magazine A, 39.3 per cent are in Stage III (head, mar- 
ried, under 45, youngest child under 6), whereas of the 
households reading magazine D, only 11.9 per cent are 
in Stage III. For magazine C, 23.4 per cent of its readers 
are in Stage III, which is approximately the same as the 
proportion of all households in Stage III. 

Take on the other hand Life Stage VI, (head, married, 
over 45, no children under 18), the distribution of the 
same publications is quite different. Magazine A has 16.1 
per cent of its readers in Stage VI, magazine D 38.9 per 
cent, and magazine C 29.1 per cent. 

Thus, magazine A has more than three times as high 
a share of its readers in Stage III as magazine D. Con- 
versely, magazine A has less than half as large a propor- 
tion of its readers in Stage VI as magazine D. 
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STAGES OF LIFE AND MAGAZINES READ 


table 2 
Circulation 
Range in , 
Magazine _— Millions H u m Vv v.vi Vii Other =Total 
A 1t02 2.7% 12.4% 393% 12.6% 10.0% 16.1% 5.5% 1.5% 100% 
~ 2te3 25 62 378 #1124 Ws 13.2 60 52 100 
c 4to5 2.1 74 234 WF 137 B21 WS 23 100 
D 102 I 44 US 03 22 39 121 32 100 
E over 5 2.7 64 W2 WI M41 8 64S 8d 100 
Y F 3104 oo 8606382 69 OKO COTO 100 


From Starch Consumer Magazine Report, 1956 


table 3 


Mean Variation from Total 
Sample Households 
Of 5 Publications with 
Largest Circulations 0.5 


Of 5 Publications with 
Smallest Circulations 2.4 


Readers of Magazines 

One further point should be noted. Readers of maga- 
zines with large circulations tend to approximate 
more closely the characteristics of people generally 
as one would expect, whereas readers of magazines 
with smaller circulations, particularly if they em- 
phasize special types of editorial content, tend to 
deviate more from the general run of the popula- 
tion. Table 3 shows the mean variation of the five pub- 
lications with seven million or more circulation each, 
among the some 50 publications in the Starch Consumer 
Magazine Report, and likewise the mean variation of the 
five magazines with less than one million circulation each. 
The variations are those from the total sample figures for 
the seven Life Stages given at the top of the table. Note 
that the variations of the small circulation magazines 
from the total sample households is four or five times as 
great as the variations of the large circulation publica- 
tions. 

The significance of these data concerning life stages, 
advertising media, and product purchases lies in the 
number of households in a given stage and in the relative 
proportions of these households making purchases of spe- 
cific products and reading specific magazines. Life Stage 
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VARIATION OF PUBLICATIONS BY STAGES OF LIFE OF AUDIENCES 
Stages of Life L 
Total Sample Households 3.2% 


u mW Iv Vv vi Vii “Other = Total 


75% 23.3% 10.1% 11.6% 25.9% 15.1% 3.2% 100% 


0.7 2.1 1.0 1.0 19 3.0 


3.9 5.5 3.6 47 10.2 7.0 


III, for example, includes nearly one-fourth of all house- 
holds, but these households, because of the high purchase 
rate of certain appliances, bought nearly half of all appli- 
ances of this type sold during the last year. Then, as to 
advertising media, the proportion of readers of various 
magazines in Life Stage III ranged all the way from 12 
to 70 per cent. Households reading magazine A or C 
include many more prospective buyers of this particular 
type of appliance than magazine D. Markets and media 
can thus be fitted more closely to one another. * 


COSMOPOLITAN RATE INCREASE 

Cosmopolitan has announced the increase of its rate 
base to 800,000 copies, effective with the April 1958 
issue. New rate for a black-and-white full page will be 
$2,950. A black-and-one-color page will cost $3,630, a 
black-and-two-color, $4,125, and a four-color page will 
cost $4,400. 


BRIDE & HOME 
Bride & Home reports that advertising revenue for its 
spring issue is up 15 pages over last year’s spring issue. » 
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New advertising cost index 


helps buying and scheduling 


Monthly Media / scope—SRDS feature 
shows two indexes for each 


of five main media 


Harry J. Johnson 
Research Consultant 


Dr. Harold P. Alspaugh 
Marketing Consultant 
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MEp1IA/SCOPE introduces in this issue its Advertising Cost 
Indexes. These indexes show the relative change in the 
published national display rates for Business Publications, 
Consumer Magazines, and Daily Newspapers, and minute, 
or announcement rates, for individual AM Radio and 
Television Stations. The indexes show the degree of change 
in rates only for (1) the latest 12 months and (2) the 
current month compared to a base period. In addition to 
the indexes, Ad Rate Meters have been used to help 
visualize dollar changes in media cost during the past 
twelve months. 

The advertising industry has shown interest in and need 
for some type of an index that would reflect relative 
changes in advertising rates as such. Data are available 
which reflect the volume of advertising from year to year 
and some comparisons on the changes in total advertising 
costs. However in developing total costs, art work, en- 
gravings, production, talent costs and other expenses are 
generally included in these figures. 

There has been no available index published monthly 
which reflects only changes in rates. One often sees esti- 
mates or approximations in the trade press, but invariably 
these estimates relate to a specific schedule of an advertiser 
and may or may not be representative for the media in 
question. The Ad Rate Meters show the relative rate of 
change of the costs for five major types of media. These 
indexes will reflect the relative change in time or space 
costs and indicate the needed appropriation to duplicate a 
previous typical schedule. Since media planning and buy- 
ing are often done on an annual basis, the 12-month Ad 
Rate Meters will show, in dollars, at any time during the 
year, the changes that have taken place in the cost of 
media. 

Often the agency or the media buyer are requested to 
explain increases or decreases in media costs to a client. 
These Ad Rate Meters will show on a continuing basis 
the direction and magnitude of rate changes. In addition, 
the indexes will provide a concept of the increase or de- 
crease in media costs from generally used base periods. 
The 1947-49 period was selected as the base for print 
media since this is the generally accepted bench mark for 
other statistical series. However, in the case of broadcast 
media, availability of television made it impractical to use 
these same dates. Inasmuch as it was expedient to use 
the same base period for Radio and Television, the 1950- 
1952 average was selected to show historical trends. 
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Ad rate meter 


changes January 1957, 1958: 





Business Publications 


During 1957, business publica- 
tion rates increased by 7.7 per 
cent. They are up about 80 per 
cent over the 1947-1949 aver- 


age. 
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Consumer Magazines 


A typical consumer magazine 
schedule will cost 10.8 per cent 
more in January, 1958 as com- 
pared to January, 1957. Since 
the 1947-1949 base period, con- 
sumer magazine rates have 
gone up 91 per cent. 








Daily Newspapers 


For every $100 spent in an 
average newspaper schedule, 
starting January, 1957, it will 
cost $105.40 to duplicate this 
schedule this year. Newspaper 
rates are now 54 per cent greater 
than they were during the 1947- 





1949 average. 
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Spot Radio 


The January, 1958 spot radio 
rates are 20 per cent less than 
during the 1950-1952 average 
and are 4 per cent greater than 
in January, 1957. 


Source: Standard Rate & Data Service, Inc. 


Charts may not be reproduced without written permission. 


The Ad Rate Meters and charts will provide the adver- 
tising industry and particularly buyers of media with a 
new tool to measure trends and degree of change on time 
or space rates for various types of media. 

For the separate indexes, statistically acceptable prob- 
ability random samples were used. Numerous tests of the 
samples were made to check for sensitivity as well as 
general trends reflected by the indexes. However, it should 
be clear that any specific campaign (i.e., a specific list of 
media) may not agree per se with the index. For example, 
Business Publications in general increased rates by 7.7 
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Spot Television 


Spot television costs 6 per cent 
more in January, 1958 than 
January, 1957, more than three 
times the cost during the 1950- 
1952 average. 


per cent during 1957, but an advertiser concentrating in 
any one segment of this broad classification—i.e., aviation, 
construction, etc., may experience greater or less change 
in space costs. 

Brief explanations of the individual samples are given 
in the following paragraphs. 


Business Publications 


One hundred fifty-seven publications, in 76 classifica- 
tions, make up the Business Publication sample. The com- 
bined circulation is over ten million—about 26 per cent of 
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Ad rate index changes: 
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Source: Standard Rate & Data Service, Inc. 


all Business Publication circulation. Publications in this 
sample were selected on.a random basis. After arraying 
cumulative circulation data of all publications in the same 
order as the original listings appear in SRDS, a sampling 
interval was determined and a table of random numbers 
was used to select the starting point. The one time, black 
and white page rates in the sample used range from $65 
to $3,900. 


Consumer Magazines 


Almost 80 per cent of all Consumer Magazines’ circula- 
tion are represented in the magazine sample. The 113 
Consumer Magazines, selected in a manner similar to the 
Business Publication sample, were drawn from 27 Con- 
sumer Magazine classifications. The one time, black and 
white page rates in the sample range from $125 to $31,750. 


Newspapers 


The Daily English Language Newspaper sample was 
developed similarly to the magazine samples. The news- 
papers in the sample, whose combined circulations total 
about 45 per cent of all daily newspaper circulation, are 
from 36 states and the District of Columbia, and include 
Morning, Evening and All Day papers. The one time daily, 
flat or open line rates in the sample range from $ .05 to 
$3.64. 
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Radio Stations 

Radio stations from 41 states and the District of Colum- 
bia are included in this sample. All U. S. commercial oper- 
ating AM Radio Stations were arrayed in the order of 
their original listings in SRDS. The most expensive one 
time, one minute, or announcement, rates were cumulated 
and a sampling interval established. A random numbers 
table provided the starting point with successive selection 
on a statistical random basis. The costliest one time, one 
minute, or announcement, rates for the 125 stations in the 
sample range from $3 to $180. 


Television Stations 

More than 90 per cent of all U. S. homes with television 
receivers are within the coverage areas of the VHF and the 
UHF television stations selected for this sample. The 
stations are located in 34 states and the District of 
Columbia. The sampling procedures used to select stations 
were based upon an array of station estimates of household 
coverage. The most expensive one time one minute, or 
announcement, rates on the ninety stations in the sample 
range from $30 to $2,300. 

In the case of broadcast media no attempt was made to 
measure or record changes in network rates. However, 
stations with network affiliations, or owned and operated, 
are included in the sample. 2 
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Compton's 


John K. Strubing 


“train them soundly— = reaue: 


In his 32 years in advertising, John 
K. Strubing has come to at least one 
conclusion about agency media de- 
partments: they provide excellent 
training for account executives. 

Mr. Strubing, who last month an- 
nounced his retirement as vice chair- 
man of the board of directors of 
Compton Advertising, Inc., cites three 
important areas where budding ac- 
count men can profit from hammer- 
ing out a media list. 

“First,” he says, “an account man 
must be able to handle figures, and 
this they will certainly learn in the 
media department. Second, by laying 
out schedules, they learn markets. 
This knowledge helps them for the 
rest of their careers. Third, they learn 
the limitations of an advertising 
budget. That can save a lot of grief 
later on.” 

A trim, vigorous man whose looks 
belie his 60 years, Mr. Strubing was 
a member of the group which re- 
organized the Compton agency in 
1947, and helped increase its billings 
from $17 million to $70 million in 10 
years. 

Mr. Strubing’s advertising career 
goes back to 1925, when he joined 
the old Eugene McGuckin Company, 
predecessor of Geare-Marston. 


Changing Media Function 


Has the media function in agencies 
changed since then? Enormously! 
“In the old days,” he explains, “the 
account man was the media strategist 
and the media man was just a buyer. 
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Things were fairly simple, since we 
had only print media to worry about. 
“Then came radio, and we had 


evaliations of a different kind to 
make. Media selection became more 
complex. 

“Today an account man can’t buy 
media as shrewdly as a media man 
trained for the job. This is especially 
true in television buying, because TV 
isn’t mechanical, it’s still in a state of 
flux. 

“We're very aware of the com- 
plexities of media buying, and we 
train our people accordingly. New 
media men are assigned fairly limited 
chores. They learn only radio. Then 
they’re switched to magazines. Mean- 
while, the top people, who grew up 
with their jobs here, are illuminating 
the new men every day in a process 
of constant media analysis. 

“In five, six, or seven years, they 
get to be pretty knowledgeable.” 

His respect for the complexities of 
media buying may go far toward 
explaining Mr. Strubing’s attitude 
toward media representatives. “I can’t 
possibly know enough about all facets 
of media to properly relate the facts 
and figures of an individual medium 
to the whole. It does me no good to 
see a salesman and try to appraise his 
pitch. 

“Here at Compton, if we’re starting 
with a new product, we spend untold 
hours getting saturated with the field 
and the market. We try to get a sense 
of the people who might buy the 


) 


product. We work with the manufac- 
turer to get all the product informa- 
tion we can. 

“Then begins the creative develop- 
ment, and the media strategy devel- 
ops from that. The account people lay 
out the requirements of the campaign. 
Our media department tells us the 
best media structure. Media structure 
is a triangle—frequency, coverage. 
size—and each varies with the others. 

“There’s a good deal of give and 
take. With a given budget, stepping up 
the number of insertions might mean 
an alteration in the size of the adver- 
tisements, which affects the creative 
department. Similarly, more fre- 
quency might mean less coverage. 

‘All of these things are subject 
to adjustment, and they’re far from 
mechanical. As far as I’m concerned, 
the slide rule in media selection is 
still basic, but that slide rule can be 
stretched or compressed for strategic 
advantage. Maybe economics says 
television is a good thing, but the com- 
petition is chewing up TV. You could 
do a hell of a job in magazines and be 
there alone with your product.” 

Looking at media from the vantage 
point of top agency management, 
what does Mr. Strubing think of to- 
day’s media? “Too much competitive 
selling,” he replies. “‘How can an 
individual newspaper persuade an 
advertiser out of using television? | 
think the answer is that it can’t, but 
an industry-wide promotion might be 
able to. I think such cooperative pro- 
motion is good for the business.” 
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“="—U) S. STEEL'S 





Objective.—To sell steel indirectly by helping 
manufacturers, dealers, and utilities to sell electric 
and gas appliances. 

Method.—By encouraging local advertisers to 
tie in with the national theme, “Make it a White 
Christmas—Give Her a Major Appliance.” Steel pro- 
vides service kits to aid preparation of radio and 
newspaper advertising. 

Media.—tTrade publications and direct mail to 
pre-sell participants. Local newspapers and radio for 
local tie-ins. Network TV for nationwide support. 

Timing.—Contacts with dealers in late summer. 
Consumer campaign from November through Christ- 
mas. | 

Appropriation.—Estimated $3.5 million in news- 

papers spent by all advertisers in 1956. No estimate 
for radio. 
” Results.—Newspapers: 3,600 pages of tie-in ad- 
vertising reached 106 million circulation in 1956. 
Radio: Requests for service kits from 1,537 stations; 
210 of these stations sold some 19,000 spot an- 
nouncements; 600 special shows tied to “Operation 
Snowflake” in 1956. 











How do you sell steel to the consuming public with an 
advertising appropriation that normally would not cover 
one fifth of the dollar cost of space and time required 
in the campaign? 

United States Steel, through its “Operation Snow- 
flake” Christmas promotion, has been doing just that for 
four consecutive years by organizing a kind of mutual 
self-help group. Through its agency, BBDO, it simply 
helps advertisers among appliance manufacturers and 
dealers, utilities and media, to tie in with the promotion, 
using Steel’s flexible newspaper and radio kits in doing so. 

This flexibility is the real secret of Snowflake’s success, 
because it encourages literally everyone to participate. 
Though Steel puts up only one-fifth of total Snowflake 
time and space costs, the company estimates that it spends 
several times that amount in organizational drive to get 
more people into the program each year. 

Purpose of Snowflake, from U.S. Steel’s point of view, 
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goes beyond the profit it makes on the $3 worth of steel 
in an appliance that is its share of the market. It also 
goes beyond the nation-wide spread of its own imprim- 
atur in connection with Snowflake in 657 individual 
newspapers with total circulation of more than 32 million, 
much of the cost being paid by local dealers. Behind this 
is the extra mileage Steel gets by helping big appliance 
manufacturers such as General Electric and Westing- 
house. They use steel to make big equipment like tur- 
bines that the consumer never sees, but which he must 
depend upon for power to operate his appliances. 

This applies not only to the manufacturer, but also to 
the purchaser of heavy industrial goods, the utilities, both 
private and municipal, that depend on steel for this 
equipment, and on the appliance users who are their 
customers, too. 

These sources, as well as U.S. Steel, pre-sell local 
dealers all over the country, directly and through their 
trade associations, on using local media to run items or 
elements of advertisements in the production kits sent to 
the dealers by U.S. Steel. 


Dealers Are Pre-sold 


Dealers are pre-sold for the local media by the follow- 
ing means: 

A direct mailing went out in August 1957 to 26,000 
retailers who had expressed interest in past years, offer- 
ing them the free promotion kit and the opportunity to 
buy additional premium and display items directly from 
the manufacturer at low cost. 

Dealer trade papers such as NARDA News, Mart, Elec- 
trical Dealer (since absorbed by Mart), Electrical Mer- 
chandising, and Home Furnishings Daily (formerly 
Retailing) carried full-page advertisements or spreads 
offering the free kits, beginning as early as July. 

Appliance manufacturers and local utilities also in- 
formed the dealers of their opportunities to tie in with 
Snowflake. Some of the salesmen of these firms bring 
merchandising equipment or variations of it to the dealers 
when they make their rounds. 

On November 20, December 4 and 18, dealers, as well 
as 25 million other viewers, were exposed to Snowflake 
on the United States Steel Hour on CBS television net- 
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work covering 144 markets across the nation. 

Trade associations, such as the National Appliance 
and Radio-TV Dealers’ Association, also tell retailers 
about Snowflake. Some of these associations even send 
out sample service kits. 

After dealers have heard of Snowflake through all 
these sources, the local newspaper and radio station rep- 
resentatives call upon them with their kits. These media 
have also been informed through their own trade publi- 
cations. Advertising trade publications are used to tell 
the newspapers. Weeklies get special attention through 
American Press. Broadcasting is used to tell the radio 
stations. 

The same procedure is applied to banks, which were 
informed through three advertisements in American 
Banker. And to utilities, plumbers, and electricians 
through Domestic Engineering as well as direct mail. 
Stores was used to persuade department stores to tie in 
their appliance advertising with that of their fabric 
departments in connection with a Snowflake skirt de- 
signed by Vogue for use with iron-on snowflakes included 
in merchandising kits. 

Newspaper kit offers in 1957 went out to every daily 
in the U.S., plus the 4,000 subscribers of the Metro News- 
paper Service, which includes weeklies and approximately 
1,500 dailies. The 1957 eight-page kit included several 
new features. Most notable was the use of two colors, 
green and black for the front-page cover design, with 
free color mats offered to all papers that could use them. 
Black-and-white mats for all illustrations were also 
available. Advertising and editorial mats and glossy 
prints of photographic materials were included. 


How Space is Used 

Since Snowflake has been an annual promotion since 
1954, space formerly devoted to explanation of the cam- 
paign could be used last year for many new selling helps. 
These included completely prepared pattern advertise- 
ments for retailers, distributors, banks, utilities, and local 
trade associations. Added advertising elements gave 
papers an opportunity to serve more advertisers with 
more varied layouts and copy themes. In this way, a 
Westinghouse dealer could change the slogan “Give her 
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a major appliance” to “Give her a Westinghouse appli- 
ance.” The newspapers ran U.S. Steel’s paid advertising, 
and sold the space around it to dealers, banks, and the 
others. 

Space actually bought by Steel went to newspapers 
selected on the basis of interest shown in previous years. 


Newspapers and Radio 


U.S. Steel paid advertising appeared in 657 papers in 
507 markets with a total circulation of 32 million in the 
U.S. alone. Additional schedules included Canadian and 
Alaskan papers that produced sections in 1956, and 
U.S. Steel plant-town newspapers. The paid campaign ran 
from November 18 through Christmas. 

Paid advertising was also placed on network radio, 
with one-minute commercials run on seven shows from 
November 25 through December 8. On some of the 
personality shows used, commercials were interpolated 
into the casual commentary so that some were stretched 
out over nearly two minutes. These radio shows included 
Don McNeil’s Breakfast Club, My True Story, Galen 
Drake, The Robert Q. Lewis Show, Says Who?, the 
Mitch Miller Show, and Amos ’n’ Andy. 

Use of network radio was a departure from the 1956 
plan, when radio was used for the first time in connection 
with Snowflake. Then, from 10 to 20 spots were spread 
over a two-week period just before Christmas on inde- 
pendent stations in 50 major markets. 

In addition to paid radio advertising, U.S. Steel wrote 
to every radio station in the country offering free radio 
kits. Requests for kits came in from 1,537 stations. Use 
of these kits by stations is harder to determine than 
newspaper use, but 210 stations using kits in 1956 re- 
ported that they had sold 19,326 spots and 639 special 
programs to Snowflake advertisers. The 1956 kit con- 
tained an electrical transcription of a special Snowflake 
musical signature. The 1957 radio kit added a jingle. 
Radio kits also included a booklet for station representa- 
tive guidance, a listing of all brand names participating 
in previous Snowflake promotions, special commercials 
for appliance retailers, and editorial material to tie in 
with the Snowflake theme. 

Reason for initiation of Snowflake in 1954 was the 
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SNOWFLAKE PROMOTIONAL MATERIAL available to appliance dealers includes this 52-piece 
window display kit and iron-on felt snowflakes for the girl’s Vogue designed skirt. 


realization that few major appliances, known in the trade 
as “white goods,” were being sold as Christmas gifts. 
Since its competition was selling steel to appliance man- 
ufacturers at approximately the same prices and with the 
same speed of delivery as U.S. Steel, the company felt 
that it should offer some unusual benefit to its customers. 
This could be the added service of helping those manu- 
facturing customers sell their product. Such an activity 
would also help sell more steel. 

This had to be accomplished on a small budget, since 
sale of the customer’s product to the ultimate consumer 
was a rather indirect method of selling Steel’s own prod- 
uct. However, it was also seen that the effect of the 
advertising could be strengthened by publicity and tie-in 
advertising. 

The volume of tie-in Snowflake advertising came to 
nearly 3,600 pages in the 1956 campaign, reaching some 
106 million circulation. Total dollar volume spent on the 
1956 newspaper campaign alone by all advertisers was 
$3.5 million. U.S. Steel, BBDO, and the Bureau of Adver- 
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tising (which works with client and agency on the pro- 
motion), are still tallying figures for the 1957 campaign. 


Some Results 


A survey conducted in 1957 by Market Facts, Inc., of 
Chicago, came up with these figures: 

Seventy-three per cent of all appliance retailers knew 
about Snowflake in 1956. Forty per cent of all these 
appliance dealers took part in the 1956 Snowflake drive. 

Dealer sales success increased in proportion to par- 
ticipation. The more active the dealer, the greater his 
sales increase. Dealers who tied in with Snowflake in- 
creased their chances of better sales by more than 75 
per cent. 

Steel’s trade paper advertising in 1955 won the only 
ABP special award given, because it opened a new field 
of advertising revenue for many of these publications. 
Examples are Retailing Daily and American Banker, 
which carried appliance and kitchen advertising for the 
first time. * 
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The Big Boston Stores 
that get the Big Bulk 
of the Business 
use the Newspaper 
that gets them 
the Big Bulk of Boston's 
Spending Power 



























FILENE'S 
Herald-Traveler led 
2nd poper by 92,216 lines 






JORDAN MARSH 
Herald-Traveler led 
2nd poper by |,132,577 lines 








BONWIT TELLER 

Herald-Traveler led 

FRANKLIN SIMON PECK & PECK 2nd poper by 165,141 lines 
Herald-Traveler led Herald-Traveler led ’ 

2nd paper by 98,914 lines 2nd poper by 26,804 lines 






























BOND CLOTHES . 
Herald-Traveler led 
2nd paper by 70,328 lines 














Here are the stores that do the big bulk big stores. It’s so simple. It's all because the 
of the retail business in Boston. See how Boston Herald-Traveler delivers the Big TOTAL DISPLAY LINAGE IN BOSTON? = 1957 
they spend the big bulk of their advertising Bulk of the total spending power in the big — im om 
money in the Boston Herald-Traveler. Boston market. It’s also true of the big- RECORD-ADVERTISER 11.356,333 18.7% 
It’s first in retail newspaper linage - _first gest shopping centers of Greater Boston. “Larger daily plus Sunday 
of all media in retail ad revenue from the _It’s been true for years. 











IT’S A WHALE OF A MARKET- and the Herald-Traveler 
is Boston’s Basic Buy 
One Contract Delivers the “Big Bulk” in Boston 


The Boston Herald-Traveler 


y Represented notionally by GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO., INC. New York + Chicago + Philadelphia + Detroit + Los Angeles 
Special travel ond resort representotive HAL WINTERS COMPANY, 7136-Abbott Avenue, Miomi Beach, Florida . 
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FIRST PRIZE! 


Raccoon coat with matching 
yellow-and-black Stutz! 


50 SECOND PRIZES! 


(One for each 10,000 of the 
Post’s estimated half-million 
bonus circulation.) A sports-car 
coat without matching Stutz! 


560 THIRD PRIZES! 


(One for each 10,000 of the 
Post’s new circulation rate base 
of 5,600,000.) A rakish devil- 
may-care straw boater! 
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Arise, advertising Influentials! (We mean 
you if you work in an agency, or in the ad- 
vertising or sales department of any national 
advertiser!) Turn to the things you can 
really count on — the abacus, Univac, your 
fingers and toes—and calculate (guess!) the 
average weekly bonus that The Saturday 
Evening Post will deliver during the first 
quarter of 1958. How else can you win the 
classic, offbeat prizes catalogued at left — 
and the fame and fortune that go with them? 


Now, some facts about the Post Bonus: 
Voluble — yea, raucous! — demand for the 
Post has rocketed circulation past the 
5,600,000 mark! This will be the new circu- 
lation rate base, effective in July. Until then, 
however, we expect to deliver an average 





AWARD WINNER! Shown above are two of the awards our 
Stutz — Ist Prize in the Post Bonus Circulation Contest — has 
won in national competition. These medallions are on the dash. 





e Saturday Evening 


id tot BO 






weekly bonus of approximately half a mi} 
lion copies over the present circulation rate 
base of 5,200,000. 


All set? Guess the average weekly Post 


Bonus! Take our estimate of 500,000 bonus 


copies. Dust off your crystal ball. Sharpen 
your wits — and your pencil. Start figuring. 
Run your answer through the hopper. Up 
the flagpole. And there you are. (Hint: Do 


remember the figure of approximatel¥ Bots 
500,000 bonus copies. A thoughtless guess Patri 


of sixty copies would be sheer folly.) Also, 


while we’ve got your attention, tell us the fi 
one word you associate with the Post. Send } 
your “entries to the address listed at right 


under RULES OF THE ConTEsT! Hurry, read 
them now! Not a moment to lose. 
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Be dashing! Debonair! The pride of the Advertising World! Win the mish 


GUESS THE AVERAGE WEEKLY ff} J 








All 


P 










rate 








shisticated prizes of this or any year! 


9CULATION DURING THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1958! 





RULES OF THE CONTEST 





Use the coupon at right. Or a POST 
d (the caps are ours). Guess the 

yerage weekly Post bonus for the 

mst quarter of 1958. Then, write 
n the one word you associate with 
Post. Include your name, your 
hame, your address. 


Only advertising INFLUENTIALS 
defined heretofore) may enter this 
mtest. Send in as many separate 
tries as you wish. 


Employees of the Post, its adver- 

ising agency and their families may 
ter the contest. They may enter, 
y they won't win. 


All entries become the property of 
Post, its assigns, heirs and such. 
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5.In case of a tie, entrants concerned 
will have to finish the sentence “I 
need a Stutz because . . .” in 25 words 
or less (or more). Duplicate prizes? 
We had a terrible time finding even 
one Stutz! 


6.Entries must be received no later 
than March 31, this year. Mail yours 
to: POST BONUS CONTEST, Box 25-E, 
The R. H. Donnelley Corp., Mt. Ver- 
non 10, N. Y. 


7. The winner? The guy or gal who 
guesses closest to the average weekly 
circulation bonus for the first quarter 
of 1958. The bonus figure will be 
determined by the official Publisher's 
Interim Statement to ABC for the 
period January 1 to March 31, 1958. 





To: Saturday Evening Post Bonus Contest 
Box 25-E, The R. H. Donnelley Corp. 


Mt. Vernon 10, N. Y. 


Here are my Influential answers to 
your Post Circulation Bonus Contest. 


Throughout the first quar- 
ter of 1958, I believe the 
Post will deliver an aver- 
age weekly bonus of 


The one word that springs 
to my mind when I think 
of The Saturday Evening 
Post is 




















Estimated Bonus Post Word 
Name 
Position Coat Size Hat Size —_ 
Company 
Street 
City State 
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MEDIA AND MARKET DATA: 





What accounts for the growth 


of newspaper - distributed magazines? 


Part 1 


Low-cost circulation in color, concentration among readers with 
high buying power, lure advertisers to these expanding media. 





WILLIAM |. NICHOLS, editor and publisher, sets up next issue of 
This Week, with Ed McCarthy, managing editor, holding photos. 


Last year saw one newspaper-distributed magazine garner 
more than 1,000 pages of advertising for the first time 
in the history of the medium. This suggests a rapid and 
steady postwar growth of these publications in circula- 
tion, advertising revenue, markets reached, and number 
of distributing newspapers. 

The total advertising revenue for four syndicated Sun- 
day magazines—This Week, The American Weekly, Pa- 
rade, and Family Weekly, has nearly quadrupled since 
1946, jumping from $25 million to more than $90 million 
in 1957. Total circulation of these four passed the 47 
million mark by January 1958. 

There are differences in terminology in this field. The 
four publications mentioned, as well as Weekend, pub- 
lished in Canada, are sometimes referred to as syndicated 
Sunday magazines, because they are distributed in one 
form by many newspapers. They are also sometimes re- 
ferred to as newspaper supplements. 

There are also publications that are produced by the 
newspapers themselves. One is The New York Times Mag- 
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azine. These are sometimes ealled magazine sections, as 
are the Sunday magazine sections produced by individual 
newspapers that are composed partly of individual mate- 
rial with local interest and partly of syndicated material. 

All are included in Standard Rate & Data Service under 
the classification of newspaper-distributed magazines. 

The discussion in this issue of Mep1a/scope will con- 
cern only the five syndicated publications mentioned. 
Other Sunday magazine sections and supplements will be 
discussed subsequently. 

Reasons for growth of the Sunday syndicated news- 
paper-distribtued magazine, given by publishers of This 
Week, The American Weekly, Parade, and Family Weekly, 
run from “Use of Sunday magazines works,” to “They 
give low cost circulation in color, concentrated where the 
wealth is.” 

It works, say media spokesmen and advertisers, because 
Sunday magazine supplements get high readership, com- 
ing as they do on the week-end, when the whole family is 
at home and relaxed. Then, too, circulation of a distribut- 
ing Sunday newspaper is generally higher than that of 
daily issues of the same paper. 

Officials of both Parade and The American Weekly are 
willing to give national economic growth and resulting 
population movement and redistribution of income much 
of the credit. Another reason is a greater editorial respon- 
sibility appealing to the entire family. 

Of the four leading Sunday magazines, This Week 
Magazine boasts the largest circulation. Some 12 million 
families are reached each week-end by 37 distributing 
newspapers in 37 major markets from New York and Los 
Angeles to the medium-large markets exemplified by Port- 
land, Oregon, Phoenix, and Wichita. Of these cities, 13 
have been added since 1946. Another city will be covered 
this October, when This Week Magazine will be distrib- 
uted by the Buffalo Evening News. 


Distribution Concept 


William I. Nichols, editor and publisher of This Week 
Magazine, attributes this rise to the magazine’s distribu- 
tion concept. The five syndicated Sunday magazines are 
called the only national publications carried into the home 
by the family newspaper. Color is another reason, he said. 
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PRESIDENT AND PUBLISHER: Ike 
and Parade publisher “Red” 
Motley in huddle at President's 
Conference on Technical and 
Distribution Research. Mr. Mot- 
ley was deputy chairman of the 
conference. 





This Week pioneered use of colorgravure in 1935 and has 
heen growing ever since, concentrating on the largest 
markets. 

The only way This Week can keep up with its 12 million 
circulation is for its presses in Hoboken, Chicago, and 
Los Angeles to roll steadily almost around the clock, 
seven days a week. The editorial staff generally works six 
weeks ahead. Huge trailer trucks rush the magazine from 
the presses to offices of the 37 distributing newspapers a 
week ahead of reader distribution. 

Mr. Nichols gave the biggest credit to his editorial staff 
for planning features six weeks ahead that will hit 12 
million families with up-to-the-minute timeliness on the 
date of publication. 

Two of This Week’s services to advertisers are its 
biennial drug and grocery store surveys issued in alter- 
nate years since 1946. This year is the drug study’s turn. 
Last year’s grocery survey covered such items as mergers, 
trading stamps, non-food items sold in supermarkets, and 
buying committees. 


First Syndicated Magazine 


First syndicated magazine distributed by Sunday news- 
papers was The American Weekly. It is carried today to 
10,216,061 families by 31 newspapers whose Sunday 
editions often reach far beyond home base. The maga- 
zine’s spokesmen say that it reaches at least 20 per cent 
of the families in 758 cities of more than 10,000 popula- 
tion. 

American Weekly's advertising revenue went from a 
1947 total of $15,455,241 to $24,749,961 by last year. 

John K. Herbert, publisher, credits this growth to four 
factors: editorial interest, including contributions from 
such best-selling authors as Pearl Buck and John Gun- 
ther; color that shows the advertiser’s product as it looks 
on the grocery shelf; Sunday family environment giving 
everyone more time to enjoy the paper, and concentration 
of coverage where the dollar is. 

“The entire population trend since the war,” he stated, 
“has been toward greater cencentration in the major in- 
dustrial areas whose populations have kept spilling over 
into their fast-growing suburbs. These are the areas where 
the advertiser wins or loses his battle of the brands. And 
these are the areas where we concentrate.” 

The importance of these areas is pointed up by Amer- 
ican Weekly’s annual county-by-county study of grocery 
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stores of all types, including chains and supermarkets. 
Information on all 3,000-plus U.S. counties shows that 
the 381 with ten or more supermarkets account for 81 per 
cent of all supermarket sales and 73 per cent of all retail 
trade. Some 80 advertisers are currently provided with 
analyses of results from this study, tailor-made to meet 
the specific marketing problems of each. 


Secondary Markets 


The American Weekly and This Week compete in 25 
markets. Because of this duplication, Parade began ex- 
panding in 1948 in a new direction, when its present 
president and publisher, Arthur H. (Red) Motley took 
over. He decided to put Parade into such fast-growing 
cities as Denver and El Paso, at that time considered 
secondary markets. Beside avoiding duplicate coverage, 
Mr. Motley’s theory was that the larger markets, already 
covered, were not going to grow so fast as these up-and- 
coming smaller cities. 

Beside extension of existing markets, Mr. Motley said 
that immediately after the war, the public’s increased 
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SPREAD ANNOUNCING ADDITION OF Family Weekly to fourth Gan- 
nett Sunday newspaper, back in 1955. Today, 170 newspapers carry 
the magazine.. 


buying power had widened the total market so fast that a 
media vacuum existed that “the old methods could not fill, 
in spite of the fact that the consumer magazines are now 
better than ever.” 

He gave television a full share of the credit for helping 
supplements fill the vacuum. 

“Television,” he said, “did take a lot of money that 
would otherwise have gone into print, but it educated 
advertisers to think in terms of big chunks of money. In 
cases where an advertiser may have picked the wrong TV 
show for his particular purpose, and his product may have 
failed to sell, he often went back into newspapers and 
supplements on a large scale and found the real value of 
mass newspaper circulation. 

“Take any so-called secondary market,” he said. “Its 
newspaper may not be the best one in the world, but it’s the 
best in that market.” 

He said that by putting Parade into smaller but faster- 
growing markets, a good combination supplement buy was 
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ONLY SYNDICATED MAGAZINE SUPPLEMENT IN CANADA, 
Weekend reaches nearly 1/2 million families in 27 markets. 


made possible. 

“We built an entirely new network that didn’t duplicate 
existing supplement coverage and went into 51 new, un- 
touched markets.” > 

Parade’s eight million families are reached by 59 dis- 
tributing newspapers. These papers receive a weekly kit 
to help them promote their own Sunday package, including 
Parade. Kit items include TV slides and 16-mm. film com- 
mercials for local stations to use in promoting the local 
distributing newspaper. 

Parade advertising revenue has climbed steadily from 
$2,298,479 in 1947 to a 1957 figure of $19,424,430. 
Advertising pages in the same period have nearly quad- 
rupled, jumping from 255 to 815 last year. 


Color Gravure 


Family Weekly, youngest member of the quintet, started 
growing in 1954 when Leonard S. Davidow took over the 
publisher’s reins and a circulation of 670,000 was reached 
through 32 newspapers. Today, a total of 170 newspapers 
carry Family Weekly to 4,278,811 families in markets not 
otherwise covered by Sunday magazines. 

This growth is attributed to its being the only color 
gravure service available to these many smaller markets, 
and to its close relationship with its distributing news- 
papers. Mr. Davidow has often termed this relationship 
“the closest thing possible to a true partnership.” 

To help its partners, Family Weekly works to make 
itself a real attraction to the newspapers’ readers, and to 
draw the attention of national advertisers to the sales 
potential of what it terms America’s “mighty middle 
markets.” 

Since 1954, Family Weekly has increased its circulation 
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THE NEW YORK JOURNAL-AMERICAN is one of 31 newspapers dis- 
tributing The American Weekly to more than 10 million families. 


at the rate of almost one million copies each year. Adver- 
tising revenue has kept pace with circulation, rising from 
$291,723 in 1954 to $7,541,871 last year. Like Parade, 
Family Weekly promotes the value of added unduplicated 
coverage obtained from a combination Sunday magazine 
buy. 


Canadian Publication 


Weekend, Canada’s only syndicated magazine, is pub- 
lished by the Montreal Standard Publishing Company, 
Ltd., and distributed to 1,491,252 families through 27 
newspapers from Calgary to Moose Jaw. Largest of these 
markets is Toronto, which gets Weekend with the Tele- 
gram. 

The 27 papers carrying Weekend come to 31 per cent 
of Canada’s 87 English language newspapers and reach 
every second English speaking family and every second 
urban household in Canada. In 1952, Weekend carried 
393 color advertisements. By 1957, the magazine carried 
1,183 color units. 

Weekend is the offspring of the Standard, a weekly 
magazine that began publishing in 1905 and was sold as 
an entity throughout Canada, unattached to any news- 
paper. When the Standard became Weekend, it was first 
distributed in September 1951 through nine newspapers, 
with a total circulation of 776,000. The following year 
saw Weekend, carried by 17 newspapers, garner a total 
advertising revenue of $3,056,658. The supplement’s 
advertising revenue last year reached a record $8,639,865. 


The locally-edited and other newspaper-distributed 
magazines will be discussed in a subsequent issue of 


Mep1A/scope.—The Editor. a 
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40,000 REASONS WHY 














in Philadelphia nearly everybody reads The Bulletin 


The Evening and Sunday Bulletin prints some 
40,000 local news stories every year. These 
are gathered by one of the world’s largest 
local news staffs, augmented by a network of 
special correspondents. 


It is this unique reporting of the big and 
little news of Greater Philadelphia—together 
with the other contents of a great metropolitan 
newspaper — that has helped make The Bulletin 
a trusted member of the household through 
generations of Philadelphia families. 


The Bulletin publishes the 


What does this mean to Bulletin adver- 
tisers? It means that their messages are care- 
fully considered—at home—in the newspaper 
Philadelphians read, respect and respond to. 


The Bulletin goes home . . . delivers more 
copies to Greater Philadelphia families 


every seven days than any other newspaper. 
Advertising Offices: Philadelphia * New York + Chicago 
Representatives: Sawyer Ferguson Walker Company, 


Detroit + Atlanta - Los Angeles « San Francisco * Seattle 
Florida Resorts: The Leonard Company, Miami Beach. 


largest amount of R. O.P. 


color advertising in Philadelphia—Evening and Sunday! 
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ORGANIZATION MATTERS: 




















































































































Agencies push auditing of business papers 


Membership growth resulting, reports Adin Davis, BPA’s president 


Some 1,400 business papers do not belong to circulation 
verifying organizations today, although such groups have 
existed for many years.* But the picture is changing. 

@ Agencies are pressing harder for better proof of 

circulation. 

e@ BPA membership is growing. 

@ More inquiries are received now from unaudited 

business publications. 

@ Twenty-seven new agencies joined BPA in the last 

four months of 1957. 

“Perhaps our main task is convincing more agencies 
that dealing with audited publications is best for them 
and their clients,” says Adin L. Davis, president and man- 
aging director, Business Publications Audit. 

“We see a growing demand among agencies and adver- 
tisers for audits. Today they do more than just recognize 
the need, they now insist on an active part to insure 
proper conduct and progress by the auditing bureaus.” 

This was reflected recently by advertiser and agency 
participation in developing BPA’s Form B audit, which 
covers both paid and non-paid circulation. 

Another example is NIAA’s recent booklet, “The Case 
for Audits for Business Papers,” which takes up the 
cudgels for verified auditing. 





*Audit Bureau of Circulations more than 44 years; Business Publications Audit— 
and its predecessor, Controlled Circulation Audit—more than 27 years. 
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So much is forgotten about auditing organizations— 
or not known in the first place—that now seems a good 
time to review BPA and its activities. Let’s start with the 
auditing forms, A and B. 


Form A Audit 
The BPA Form A Audit furnished members gives this 


information on each publication: 

Field served by the publication, and the publisher’s own 
definition of who are qualified to receive it. 

Controlled circulation areas are specified. The publica- 
tion reaches only those categories of subscribers who 
make the circulation “controlled.” Whether or not sub- 
scribers pay for their copies is not the question. 

Though definitions of circulation are the publisher’s 
own, BPA rules that the publisher must limit himself to 
statements that can be proved by audit. These are: 

1. Average circulation per issue. This includes separate 
controlled and non-controlled data. The latter is given 
because audits must account for every copy printed. Con- 
trolled figures are broken down into “single” and “bulk” 
copies. “Bulk” includes five or more copies sent to one 
address. 

2. Total controlled circulation for each issue published 
during audit period. From these figures a rise or fall of 
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circulation from one issue to the next, or long-term fluc- 
tuations, may be seen at a glance. 

3. Number of removals and additions to total qualified 
circulation for each issue. Differences between numbers of 
subscribers added to or removed from a magazine’s con- 
trolled circulation show whether or not total circulation 
js increasing. These figures are affected by subscriber 
turnover. This will be higher if the publication is ad- 
dressed to individuals rather than to firms. 

4. Publisher’s occupational analysis of a “typical” is- 
sue. This analysis breaks down circulation by business 
type, occupational group, size of business, or a combina- 
tion of any two of these factors. To keep the issue “typi- 
cal,” the publisher must report the percentage of varia- 
tion of this issue from the average of all issues covered 
by the audit. 

5. Geographical breakdown of qualified circulation. This 
gives issue circulation for each state and county covered. 

6. Verified circulation. Gives figures based on age of 
publishers’ records submitted for checking. Such records 
include mail to publisher from recipient, association ros- 
ters, and advertisers’ customer and prospect lists. These 
are the records that the auditor checks against names and 
addresses on mailing stencils. Non-verified circulation is 
checked against this same type of material, but these data 
may be older than two years. 

This information in Form A is designed to cover cir- 
culation facts for publications audited on the basis of total 
controlled circulation, both paid and non-paid. Some 429 
of the organization’s 450 members use this form. 


Form B Audit 


Form B, for publications reporting paid circulation, 
was introduced in 1953. This form, in addition to the 
information and breakdowns provided in Form A, gives 
separate breakdowns of paid and non-paid circulation. 
Also, additional information is given on length of sub- 
scriptions, delinquencies and extensions, subscription 
sales, and renewals. 


Nature of the Audit 


The audit is done on the publisher’s premises. It may 
last from two days to several weeks. Before the auditor 
visits a publication he reviews the previous audit report. 

The auditor’s job is to check names on the publication’s 
circulation list against such sources as mail from readers, 
business directories, association rosters, and manufac- 
turers’ and distributors’ customer and prospect lists. Pur- 
pose is to verify that recipients meet the publisher’s 
definition of a qualified reader; that is, that recipients 
hold a position or work in an industry defined. 

Additional information for the issue analyzed includes 
length of subscriptions and status of subscription pay- 
ments. Sales by price, source of sale, premiums involved 
in a subscription solicitation, and analysis of subscription 
renewals are checked from the publisher’s production 
records, which must be maintained in conformance with 


BPA rules. 
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BPA is a non-profit corporation. Members are adver- 
tisers, agencies, and publications. On its 21-man board, 
eight members represent advertisers and eight represent 
publications. Five represent agencies. Only an advertiser 
or agency member may be elected chairman. 

Two standing committees, executive and auditing pol- 
icy, are drawn from membership of the full board. 

Mr. Davis and BPA’s four elected officers, the chair- 
man, vice-chairman, secretary, and treasurer comprise 
the executive committee. It acts for the board between 
meetings. All decisions are subject to board ratification. 

Ten of the board’s 21 members form the auditing pol- 
icies committee, which establishes the policies of BPA’s 
auditing department. 





BPA EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: Board chairman Joseph F. Hobbins 
(seated) advertising manager of the Anaconda Co., checks publishers’ 
statements. Looking on are T. Richard Gascoigne, BPA treasurer and 
president of the Hayden Publishing Co., Howard G. Sawyer, BPA vice- 
chairman and v.p. of The James Thomas Chirurg Co., and Robert L. 
Hartford, BPA secretary and business manager of Machine Design. 


Operations are supervised by Mr. Davis and two aides. 
Thomas J. Campbell, vice president and assistant man- 
aging director, directs auditing operations. Paul W. 
Manning, assistant managing director, runs the Chicago 
office. He is responsible for the bureau’s Western and 
Midwestern operations. 

The association was formed in October, 1931, when 39 
publications and 11 advertisers and agencies became 
charter members of Controlled Circulation Audit, Inc. 
In those days only non-paid circulation was audited. One 
of the two requirements for membership was that not 
more than 30 per cent of distribution be paid circulation. 
The other was that circulation be controlled. 

In 1938 the 30 per cent paid circulation limitation was 
raised to 50 per cent. In 1947 the restriction was dropped. 

The Form B audit was introduced in 1953. Since the 
organization could now audit both qualified paid and 
controlled non-paid circulation, the CCA board of direc- 
tors voted to change the name to Business Publications 
Audit of Circulation, Inc. 

Today total BPA membership includes 452 publications, 
112 agencies, and 95 advertisers. ~ 
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PLANNING: 





How outdoor serves advertisers 
in the self-service field 


Supermarkets multiply, provide new circulation sources which outdoor adds to its coverage. 





By Vincent V. Van Beuren 


Comparisons of media usually bring forth an important 
difference between outdoor advertising circulation and 
that of the four indoor media. Although magazines, news- 
papers, radio, and television must circularize their audi- 
ences, in outdoor the audience circulates around the 
medium. 

I’ve always thought that some qualification of this pat 
comparison was needed. It’s true that outdoor is a “re- 
ceiver” of circulation. But it must be realized that a lot 
of strategy has gone into the placing of outdoor stations. 

This constant probing for new sources of circulation is 
an outdoor characteristic not fully recognized. In recent 
years the movement of the medium within the market has 
been greatly accelerated because of the amoeba-like 
growth of our urban centers, which are constantly break- 
ing off new suburban areas with their accompanying shop- 
ping centers. For example, the multiplying of supermar- 
kets has provided new circulation sources which the out- 
door medium is energetically adding to its coverage. 

In the huge parking lots adjoining the modern super- 
markets we find the key. The great mass of automobiles 
there represents a tremendous and specialized circulation, 
consumers who travel along known routes with one pur- 





Vincent V. Van Beuren is a food account executive with 
Outdoor Advertising Incorporated. 
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THESE PHOTOGRAPHS, an 
interior and exterior view 
of the same supermarket 
and the same posters, point 
up the real plus of close co- 
ordination between outdoor 
and supermarket distriby- 
tion: brand identification at 
the point-of-sale. 


pose: to make various purchases at these supermarkets. 
It’s a safe rule (given a well-made advertisement) that 
the more recent the impression, the stronger it will be. 

Today the two basic forms of the standardized outdoor 
medium—the poster and the painted display—are being 
effectively employed to supply the “recency” ingredient. 
By establishing posters and painted displays along the 
approaches to the supermarkets, at the parking lots, and 
on the roofs and sides of the market itself, the outdoor 
medium is supplying what really amounts to point-of- 
purchase coverage. 


Basic Coverage Structure 


This reaching out to deliver important new shopper 
circulation is, of course, an extension of—not a substitute 
for—the outdoor’s basic coverage structure. When an 
advertiser buys posting, he always gets complete coverage 
of the market—whether he buys a “standard” showing or 
a “saturation” showing. But the poster showing is not a 
rigid mold. It can be shaped to serve the needs of the 
advertiser whose products are sold through supermarkets 
by providing guaranteed visibility at the retail outlet. 

A recent survey by the National Association of Food 
Chains indicates that in 1958 supermarket operators plan 
to build 2,000 new units and to remodel 1,700 old estab- 
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THESE POSTERS do double duty: standard coverage on a high-traffic 
artery, plus close identification with the neighboring supermarket. 


lishments. This dynamic growth of self-service merchan- 
dising, with increasing emphasis on impulse buying, is 
constantly making new demands on advertising. 

Take the food manufacturers. Herbert M. Cleaves, vice 
president of General Foods Corporation, spotlights the 
problem when he says “people do have to eat, but no one 
is holding a gun at their heads to make them eat our 
products.” And he adds, “the problem of cultivating and 
keeping brand loyalty is terrific.” 

Brand loyalty needs realistic package illustration—in 
actual color—planted so frequently in the consumer’s 
mind that it sticks. An analysis of 1957 outdoor poster 
and paint copy by food advertisers shows the universal 
emphasis placed by this group on picturing the package 
in full color just as it appears on the store shelf. Illustra- 
tion of the food product in full color to create appetite 
appeal is a recurrent characteristic of these 1957 food 
posters and painted displays. 

These outdoor food appeals reveal a further ingredient: 
simplicity. The outdoor advertiser knows that the speed 
and complexity of modern living demand succinctness in 
communication. The message must be digestible; that is, 
it must combine picture, color, and word with such cre- 
ativeness that the resulting message can be read and 
understood in a matter of seconds. 

Another demand being made on advertising by the 
supermarket giant is for faster selling at less cost. Rising 
production costs, sharper competition, the necessity for 
special “deals” and discounts, are subjecting advertising 
to a new economy test. While the cost per thousand im- 
pressions of all other media ranges up beyond the dollar 
level, outdoor advertising’s coverage and frequency can 
be had for 21 cents per thousand on the national average. 


New Shopping Habits 


New shopping habits are constantly emerging in the 
supermarket area. It is interesting to see how outdoor 
advertising is able to match the new patterns. For exam- 
ple, America’s growing force of 22 million working 
women offers the outdoor advertiser a special opportu- 
nity. While the working day limits the amount of time 
available for exposure to many advertising media, these 
women are nevertheless compelled to spend regular 
amounts of time traveling to and from work, during which 
they are exposed to outdoor advertising. Trips to the 
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supermarket must be made either on weekends or in the 
evenings after work. 

It is said that men make about one third of the family 
food purchases today. One survey* of 1,500 supermarkets 
in the New York area found that 40 per cent of the 
shoppers were men. The Starch Continuing Study of 
Outdoor Advertising reveals that 85 per cent of the men 
who purchase food are poster readers. Another survey’s 
estimate is that 70 per cent of male buying is by impulse. 
Thus, we can see the importance of the outdoor’s com- 
munication techniques to this growing segment of the 
shopping population. 

Another significant Starch finding is that in the poster 
medium there is a notably high readership by men and 
women of product advertising in which one or the other 
is not ordinarily supposed to be interested. For example, 


TO MEET the high speed selling 
of modern supermarkets, out- 
door posters like this one offer 


a high-speed message which 
puts across its point fast. 
readership of food advertising in newspapers and maga- 
zines by men is much lower than readership by women. 
Conversely, women have a much lower readership of 
automobile and accessory advertising in newspaper and 
magazine media than men have. But in outdoor, there is 
a significant increase in what Starch calls the “off-sex” 
readership. Thus while in the newspaper and magazine 
media men have a 27 per cent lower readership of food 
advertisements than women, the difference in readership 
of posters between men and women is a mere 4 per cent. 

As outdoor advertising intensifies its alliance with 
supermarket and merchandising, outdoor plant operators 
are providing modern marketing services. Some of these 
services are store audits, consumer questionnaires, and 
the synchronization of in-store demonstrations with the 
outdoor program. Successful programs have been devel- 
oped recently for the display of full-size mounted posters 
in stores to tie in with the outdoor showing. Since the 
poster is mounted flat against the wall, it does not meet 
the resistance usually encountered by space-consuming 
point-of-purchase material. 

One west coast advertiser placed 200 of its posters in as 
many supermarkets to give added strength to a recent 
campaign. Another advertiser has had favorable results 
from its indoor poster displays in conjunction with an 
outdoor campaign for mayonnaise. 

Outdoor Advertising Incorporated, the medium’s na- 
tional sales and promotion organization, recently initiated 
a new service to dealers and brokers. Under this plan, 
specially-trained OAI representatives will make contact 
with, for example, the food brokers, to keep the latter in- 
formed on current or imminent food campaigns and help 
them to exploit fully the medium’s values. . 





*Study by Paul Sayers Co. 
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Himes Sells the 


Buy the Most! 


Two of the many outstanding 


an any other newspaper! 
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FACT! The latest Chicago Daily 
Newspaper Coverage and Duplica- 
tion Study proves that more people in 
Chicago under 45 read the Sun-Times 
than any other Chicago paper. These 
Sun-Times readers are the parents of 
the large families — dependent chil- 
dren still living at home. They are the 
buyingest people... the ones you 
must reach to sell your products big! 
This alert and active young market 
prefers the new Sun-Times because it 
is the newspaper where great things 
are happening! Now doing business in 
the world’s most modern newspaper 
plant, Sun-Timesmen have the very 
finest facilities for presenting fast, 
accurate, interesting coverage of the 


news — all the news! 


Himes 


WHERE GREAT THINGS ARE HAPPENING! 
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“Your Problems,” Ann Landers’ 
wise and witty personal advice 
column is read avidly every 
day by hundreds of thousands 
of Chicagoans. 


world’s most modern facilities! 


These new high-speed presses 
offer the greatest possible flex- 
ibility in full-color printing 
throughout the paper. They 
are the only newspaper presses 
in Chicago capable of this ver- 
satility. They can produce 128- 
page newspapers at the rate 
of 52,000 an hour. 


personalities who help make the 
Sun-Times a Chicago favorite 





Red Smith's timely, accurate 
and entertaining sports column 
appears daily in the Sun-Times 
—is the most widely quoted by 
Chicagoland sports fans. 


A look behind the scenes at the 





Shown here is the Sun-Times’ 
ingenious new Letter-fax, a 
newly developed electric eye 
device for super-fast transmis- 
sion of last-minute city news 
to the paper. This — and many 
other innovations — makes the 
Sun-Times one of the world’s 
most efficient newspapers. 
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What is 


exposure opportunity 
for magazine advertisements? 


: 
f 


By Blair Vedder 


Characteristics of readers and extent of reading 


among a magazine’s audience important to buyers. . 


In the field of print media, few projects have caused so 
much comment and concern as studies of magazine 
audiences. How well they have served to increase adver- 
tisers’ and agencies’ understanding of magazines as 
advertising media is difficult to determine. Only the 
publishers know whether they have been directly respon- 
sible for securing greater voluines of advertising revenue 
for the sponsoring magazines. But in recent years, most 
agencies and advertisers have had to spend increasing 
hours wondering if and how such studies can be used to 
make their media investments more certain of success. 
Audience information on magazines has been available 
for almost two decades, but only recently has it provided 
such broad and definitive information as it does today. 


“Quantitative” Measures 


First, let us look at the quantitative measures of maga- 
zine audience. It is generally assumed that the purpose of 
determining the size of a magazine’s audience (vs. its 
circulation) is twofold: 

1. To give the advertiser a better understanding of 
the size of market he can reach through a given 
magazine. Obviously, more than one person reads 
each copy of a magazine, but the question is how 
many more? 

. To put magazine coverage on a level comparable 
to broadcast, both radio and television. (In one 
study, magazine audience data were compared 
directly with those for both broadcast media.) 

How well do the studies fulfill these purposes? One can 
find as many answers as there are media and research 
people. 

Fundamentally, the advertiser in any medium 
is buying an opportunity to expose his message to 
a pre-selected audience which, for reasons of geography 
or personal characteristics, is most apt to buy his product 
or service. How effectively he sells the people who are 





Blair Vedder is assistant media director at Needham, Louis 
and Brorby, Inc. in Chicago. 
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exposed to his advertising depends largely on his and his 
agency’s creative ability. But no matter how good his 
advertisement may be, if the medium doesn’t deliver the 
eyes (or the ears) to the location of his advertisements, 
he might have been better off had he put his money in 
the bank. 


What Is Readership? 


Consequently, what most advertisers really want 
to know about any medium is not simply how many 
people are exposed to the medium, but how many 
are apt to be exposed to his advertisement on 
whatever page it may appear in a periodical or at 
whatever given moment during a radio or television 
broadcast. To this end, do the consumer magazine 
audience studies conducted so far contribute real an- 
swers? It doesn’t appear so. The definition of a reader 
leaves too much latitude. From one source a reader is 
one who “resides in a household that received the specific 
magazine by subscription or newsstand purchase.” But 
the question for the advertiser is “did the reader read 
the magazine and how thoroughly?” From another source 
of audience data a reader “is a person who reported 
reading or seeing something (i.c., an editorial item) 
inside a copy. . . . The item could be either text or 
picture.” 

In only one of the studies based on this reader defini- 
tion was the extent of reading established, and it was 
measured on remembrance of editorial items. It comes 
close to providing an absolute answer to the question 
of the advertiser's exposure opportunity, but not close 
enough. An “item” here could be a single page or many 
consecutive pages on one subject. What of the person 
who is credited as reader because he recalled seeing the 
first page of an 18-page article—but only the first page? 
What was his opportunity for exposure to the advertise- 
ment positioned in the body of the editorial item? We 
don’t know. Nor do we know if the pattern of reading 
discovered then is still true. In any event, it is the extent 
of reading of editorial items that would make this 
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definition of a reader most meaningful to the advertiser. 
Similarly, it is the extent of reading that is the real 
measure of the value of the reader who, by another 
definition, lives in a household receiving a specific 
magazine. 

Perhaps the research techniques are not yet available 
which would let publishers and advertisers determine this 
dimension of a reader in a reliable way. But shouldn’t this 
be the ultimate objective of audience studies? And, in the 
meantime, shouldn’t all such studies conducted from now 
on attempt to measure this dimension as far as possible 
with the tools currently available? 

If it is to be done, it must be an integral part of every 
publication’s analysis, since it is certain that every maga- 
zine enjoys a pattern of readership unique to itself. It 
should be remembered that the definitions and techniques 
for measuring this dimension must be painstakingly de- 
veloped and used, since the findings have meaning and 
significance only within this framework. 

Thus, while one objective of magazine audience 
studies has been to give the advertiser a better 
understanding of the size market he may reach in 
a publication, it doesn’t seem that they have suc- 
ceeded in providing a conclusive answer. 


Comparability of Media 


Their shortcoming in establishing “exposure opportu- 
nity” is also a reason why magazine audience figures have 
limited comparability to the broadcast audience data avail- 
able today. Few advertisers have been content with total 
audience statistics as a measure of the number of people 
who may have been watching at the time their commercial 
was aired on a television program. Instead, they look at the 
average audience estimates—the average number of people 
who had their sets tuned to the program during each min- 
ute of broadcast. No matter when the advertiser’s commer- 
cial appeared, this is the number of persons who had an 
opportunity to see it. Disregarding the difference in 
technique used to gather magazine audience and broadcast 
audience data, doesn’t this factor of what was measured 
make the two incomparable? 


The magazine study tells the advertiser how 
many saw the magazine, not how many saw the 
editorial item on page 28 which faced the adver- 
tiser’s position on page 29. The broadcast study 
tells how many sets were tuned in at the fifteenth 
minute of the show when the advertiser’s com- 
mercial appeared. One study has established the “ex- 
posure opportunity” for an advertisement, the other has 
not. At this point, the two measurements are incomparable 
without even having answered the obvious question of 
how many readers read the advertisement on page 29 and 
how many of the people in homes tuned to the show 
watched the commercial. Again, it does not seem that the 
audience studies have fulfilled one of their purposes. 


Now let us examine quickly what effect the definition 
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of a reader as now used has on the qualitative measure- 
ments of major consumer magazine audiences. In estab- 
lishing the characteristics of a magazine’s audience, all 
the sources of reader information measure the age, sex, 
cycle of life, income, geographic location in terms of 
readers as they define them. It is apparent that this 
technique could lead to a broad variation between what 
the advertiser thinks he’s buying and what is actually 
delivered. His concern is essentially with the characteris- 
tics of the people who had an opportunity for exposure 
to his advertisement, not with people who were simply 
exposed to the medium. It is conceivable that within the 
audience of a certain magazine, people of similar charac- 
teristics read the magazine less thoroughly than others. 

In some magazines this diminished readership may 
occur among older men and women or among people in 
lower income groups. More important, major differences 
in extent of reading, and, therefore, in opportunity for 
exposure to a particular advertisement, might occur be- 
tween men and women to a greater extent than the 
audience figures now indicate. In such cases, the adver- 
tiser could be completely misled in believing that he was 
reaching a dual audience in a magazine while in fact his 
advertising was exposed primarily to an audience of 
women. 


Characteristics of Readers 


However, if it were possible to determine the extent of 
reading among the people in a magazine’s audience, then 
it should be possible to establish the characteristics of the 
people who had the greatest exposure opportunity to 
advertising in the magazine, the people who thoroughly 
read the magazine and the people the advertiser is really 
buying. The question of motivation is not part of this 
area of readers and readership. We need to known first 
who reads and how thoroughly, before we attempt to learn 
why they read and what magazine editorial and advertis- 
ing means to the reader. 

Some may say that such definitive information on 
magazine readers, qualitative and quantitative, can never 
be secured. Who knows until an intensive search for ways 
and means is undertaken? Others may say that the day 
such information becomes available media people will 
have outlived their usefulness, and computing machines 
will replace them. This bromide has been around for 30 
years, and has greeted most advancements in understand- 
ing how media work. Yet, today, media people are more 


‘important in the function of successful advertising than 


ever before, simply because the new tools require persons 
who understand and can use them. 

Today’s market for all products and services is growing 
at a dramatic rate. The cost of advertising is growing as 
fast, and in some cases, faster. Thus, every step toward 
a more complete understanding of how media perform for 
the benefit of advertising is a step toward better and more 
efficient advertising, and makes advertising an increas- 
ingly productive part of business. * 
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Unique 


in its advantages 
to advertisers in Canada 





— the largest circulation ever offered by a single magazine in Canada 
—1],491,252—half a million more than any other publication. 


— effective (52%) coverage of Canada’s urban markets where 78% 
of Canadian retail store sales are made. 


— coverage of every second English-speaking family in bilingual 
Canada. 


— coverage of 2 out of every 3 English-speaking urban families in 
Canada. 


—a single magazine medium with greater coverage in Canada than 


the combined coverage of Life, Look and the Saturday Evening 
Post in the United States. 


— greatest advertising dollar volume; almost twice as much as the 
next publication. ‘ 


The biggest single 
selling force in Canada 


Weekend 


VMAGAZINI 


Represented in the United States by: O’MARA & ORMSBEE 
New York «+ Chicago * Detroit * Los Angeles * San Francisco 
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LEGAL ASPECTS OF MEDIA: 





Who owns unused 
space and time? 


Rights and responsibilities for space and 


time that have been ordered, but not used. 


By Morton J. Simon 


Morton J. Simon is a member of the 
Philadelphia Bar. He is the author of the 
definitive, “The Law for Advertising and 
Marketing” (Norton, 1956). Last month 
Mr. Simon contributed to Mepia/scoPe 
an article, “Taxes on Advertising: Their 
Meaning for Media Buying.” Next month 
he will discuss, “Media’s Right and 
Duty to Refuse Advertising.” 
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“Who owns unused space and time?” 

This is not a discussion of sputnik 
sponsorship or legal settlement of 
astronautical questions. It analyzes 
the rights and responsibilities of those 
whd have ordered or contracted for 
advertising time and space but who 
for some reasons may not have used 
it yet. 

No one owns newspaper space or 
broadcast time. They are not com- 
modities, not “merchandise.” Each is 
a service which the station or the 
publication provides. So the word 
“own” should be used temperately. 

This type of situation occurs fre- 
quently when an advertiser changes 
agencies. The old agency has issued a 
space order for 12 insertions in a 
monthly book. Only five have been 
used when the advertiser takes his ac- 
count to a new agency. Under these 
circumstances does the old agency or 
the advertiser own the reserved but 
unused space? 

The answer can be basic to other 
important matters such as the right of 
the publication to short rates, respon- 
sibility for payment for the remaining 
seven insertions, and so on. 


Two Alternatives 

We know that in such instances 
either of these may happen: 

1. The old agency simply as- 
signs to the new agency any un- 
expired contracts. The rate con- 
tinues the same as far as the 
advertiser and media are con- 
cerned, 

2. An entirely new contract on 
the same terms may be executed 


by the media as a substitute for 
the contract with the old agency. 

However, the road is not always this 
smooth. Publications and stations 
have said that on occasion the old 
agency will refuse to let go of the space 
or time order. It is not necessary to 
explore the fairly obvious motives of 
the old agency ; we are concerned only 
with the fact. 

The rationale for the old agency’s 





Who owns unused space 
and time? 


1. The advertiser owns it. 

2. Under the Standard Order 
Blank, the agency is responsible. 

3. The order is frequently assigned 
to a new agency as a matter of 
termination procedure. 

4. Under the SOB, the agency has 
the right to cancel subject to short 
rates, if applicable. 

5. The agency usually should can- 
cel, but only after reserving its rights 
against the advertiser and with notice 
to the advertiser. 

6. The entire matter is best han- 
dled by specific reference in the 
agency-advertiser contract. 











position in such instances is generally 
this: The agency has assumed sole 
liability under the space order (assum- 
ing that a Standard Order Blank is in 
effect). If this is true, space or time 
should belong to the agency and not 
the advertiser. 

At first blush this is not too specious 
an argument. However, there is much 
in law and fact to negate the old 
agency’s position. Basically, the main 
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objection is that the agency bought 
the space for the advertiser as the 
advertiser's agent. This is true even 
though we recognize the sole liability 
of the agency under the SOB. 

The use of the SOB in no way 
varies the legal relationship between 
the agency and its client. It merely 
imposes upon the agency obligations 
which the media could not otherwise 
enforce: The right to hold the agency 
for payment. 

There is nothing unusual about 
this. We can go back to the 1700's 
and find admitted legal agents assum- 
ing this kind of responsibility. If the 
advertising agency assumes such lia- 
bility, it must meet it. But this does 
not mean that the “merchandise” in 
question belongs to the agency. The 
time or space was purchased for the 
advertising of the client and of the 
latter’s products. The agency has no 
interest in it except as a vehicle to 
carry the client’s advertising message. 


Property of the Advertiser 

The time or space, accordingly, 
belongs to the advertiser, not- 
withstanding the interposition or 
the liability of the agency. 

When we are dealing with radio or 
TV time, there is another valid legal 
reason why the unused time belongs 
to the advertiser. This is the rule 
against “brokerage” of time or facili- 
ties. To hold that the agency owns the 
unused time would mean that the 
agency could then sell the remaining 
portion to any other advertiser. This 
is taboo. Time may be used only for 
the advertising of the specific adver- 
tiser or products. It may not be 
shifted around from client to client on 
the whim or wish of the agency. 

Many agency-advertiser contracts 
contain provisions relative to this 
problem. For example, they may pro- 
vide that the agency will do whatever 
is necessary to make available to the 
client or its representative (meaning 
the new agency) all materials etc., in- 
cluding, 

“all reservations, contracts, or 

arrangements with owners of 

advertising media or others for 
space, time or material either to 
be used, and all rights and claims 
thereto and therein.” 
If language such as this is used, it is 
usually premised on the condition 
that the agency will be paid all of its 
proper charges upon termination. 
Also, such agreements may require, 
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in connection with such transfers of 
reservations and contracts, that the 
advertiser will absolve the agency 
from any future liability under the 
contracts in question. 

Concerning this there is one inter- 
esting thing to keep in mind. Let us 
suppose that, by the contract between 
the agency and its client, the agency 
is to receive commissions on all in- 
sertions placed before termination 
even though running or appearing 
afterwards. Thereafter, the agency 
makes available to the advertiser the 
unused portion without reserving its 
rights to the additional commission. 
There is a serious question here as to 
whether the agency could collect the 
additional commissions, having once 
turned over the unused portion to the 
new agency or the advertiser. There 
have been at least two adjudicated 
cases posing this danger. 

Also, it should be remembered that 
Paragraph 1 (d) of the SOB provides 
that, subject to the payment of short 
rates, 

“Agency may cancel this contract 

at any time or may use less space 

than the amount contracted for.” 

The provision certainly gives the 
agency an out as to future responsi- 
bility to the media. But what about 
the agency’s responsibility and fidel- 
ity to the client? If cancellation by 
the agency introduces short rates, 
then the client will have to pay more 
for the same space unless the medium 
voluntarily tacks the old contract onto 
the new contract and allows the same 
rates. 

This is probably a breach of 
the agency’s duty to the adver- 
tiser (increased charges to the 
principal). Under such circum- 
stances, it is doubtful that the 
agency could collect reimburse- 
ment from the client for short 
rates unless the agency covers it- 
self by contract. 

We may summarize the ramifi- 
cations of unused space and time 
thusly: The advertiser “owns” it. 

- 
GOOD PRACTICE 

Member radio stations signing a 
“Pledge of Adherance to Good Broad- 
casting Standards” are eligible for 
the NAB new visual and audio sym- 
bols of good practice. These symbols 
are in plaque form and mats for let- 
terheads and promotional material. 
Recordings of audio musical symbol 
may be played behind announcement. 





Plant Hospital 
Sales Ideas 
at Planning Time — 


When hospital 
administrators and 
others with authority to 
buy need planning 
guides, they get their 
facts and figures 

from HOSPITALS’ Guide 
Issue, the one 
authoritative planning 
reference. 


Plan Now 

to tell your product story where 
it influences hospital buyers 
for 12 full months . . . in HOS- 
PITALS’ Two Part Guide Issue. 


Publishing Date, August Ist. 





HOSPITALS 
Journal of the Ameri Hosp 
18 East Division Street 
Chicago 10, Illinois 
Please send details on HOSPITALS’ 
1958 Guide Issue: 
© Display Advertising 
CO Classified Product Listings 





Nome Title 





Company 








Principal Product 
Street___ 


City State 


HOSPITALS 


18 East Division Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 
Journal of the American Hospital Association 
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LOCATIONS! | | PANELS! 





invites you to see the N EW LOOK 


Hop in a car with your local GOA 
branch manager—he’ll show you 
what’s new in outdoor advertising. 


He'll show you that as urban and 
suburban patterns change, GOA 
poster panels shift accordingly. He'll 
show you why GOA removes panels 
from some areas, erects new ones in 
others, moves panels in certain areas 
and rebuilds panels to better har- 


monize with the entire community. 


You'll notice greater individuality of 
panels, a new look in appearance and 
a brighter look from the new triple- 
power hi-fluorescent lighting. 


In the past three years, GOA has in- 
vested over $10-million in moderni- 
zation to give you the most for your 
advertising dollar. For a private 


showing of this dynamic NEW 
LOOK, call your local GOA office. 
It’s well worth the time! 


G7arrowt mm @ltrcereremmaehwouelyiircan ae 
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515 South Loomis Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 














Your advertising will be read by more peopl 





00 families read 
This Week Magazine 
week after week affer week ! 


g@ And this fact goes a long way to explaining why so many 
distinguished advertisers have made This Week Magazine a primary 
medium and have stayed with it over the years. 


But it’s only part of the story. Our advertisers have found that 
This Week Magazine’s editorial product is most warmly accepted in 
these 12 million American homes. 


Better yet, they know they have the one certain medium for impressing their 
brand image on the largest magazine audience ever assembled. 


And best of all, they’ve discovered 
that This Week Magazine moves their 
goods for them by the carload! 


than in any other publication 
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RENNER SHARON st CSECA 
| ——sfscope on people 


MRS. CATHERINE MENNEN, educational direc- 
tor of Mennen Baby Products, receives award from 
Willard Crane, president of Shaw Publishing Co., 
publishers of My Baby and Congratulations maga- 
zines. With Mrs. Mennen is Dr. Bela Schick, who 
discovered test which eliminated diphtheria as a 
baby killer. Mrs. Mennen won award for her pro- 
grams of education for expectant mothers. Men- 
nen’s “Lady in Waiting” advertising is handled by 
Grey Advertising Agency. 


s 
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SILVER QUILL PARTICIPANTS discuss 1957 award prior ig 
presentation by Vice President Nixon to Benjamin F. Fairless # 
dinner sponsored by National Business Publications in Wash 
ington. NBP Chairman, Russell C. Jaenke, exec. v.p., The Pentog 
Publishing Co., Cleveland, dinner master of ceremonies, is @ 
left center. Robert E. Harper, NBP president, who conceived 

dinner and designed the award, is at right center. ” 





13,000 BUSES in 81 markets carry display cards advertising the . 
Dodge Swept-Wing models for 1958. Mathew C. Patterson (left), 
president of Dodge Division, examines one of the cards with 
Joseph E. Wellman, Detroit representative for Mutual Trans 
portation Advertising, Inc., who placed the entire contract. 


DEDICATION VISITORS—Foote, Cone & Belding Executives in new Chicago Sun-Times building. Left to right—John 
Rigotti, Vice President, Chicago; Charles Hoffman, Group Media Director, New York; Edward M. Stern, Manager of 
Media, Chicago; Paul E. J. Gerhold, Vice President—Charge Research & Media, New York; James Kysor, Chicago; 
Laurence T. Knott, Sun-Times Vice President and Advertising Director; Gordon Buck, Vice President and Director 
of Media, Chicago; Frank Gromer, New York; Alvin Frifield, Chicago; Richard Dexter, Chicago; and Llewelyn Jones, 


Director of Media, San Francisco. 
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PAY-TV AND PUBLIC SERVICE 


It is important to remember that 
broadcasters operate their news and 
public affairs organizations at a large 
financial loss. They are proud to pro- 
vide such programs in the discharge 
of their responsibility to operate in 
the public interest, convenience, and 
necessity. It is this responsibility that 
marks the essential difference between 
a broadcaster and the entrepreneur 
whose sole function is selling enter- 
tainment. Under pay television, only 
commercially profitable shows could 
survive. There would be no place for 
the public service programming now 
supported by free broadcasters. — 
Harotp E. FELLows, president, Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters, 
before Congressional Committee. 


BARTER DEALS 


A comparison by market rank of TV 
stations which received cash or 
accepted film in a typical barter deal 





Market Total Cash 
Rank Used Basis _ Barter 
Top 25 20 17 3 
26- 50 14 9 5 
51- 75 12 10 2 
76-100 14 10 4 
Top 100 O°. °% 
101-200 52 15 37 
TOTAL 112 61 51 


—Frank M. HEap ey, president of 
H-R Television, Inc., before Radio and 
Television Executives Society, New 


York. 


MANUFACTURING CUSTOMERS 


It is very unlikely that America’s 
capacity to produce will diminish in 
the future. It is more likely that our 
industrial capacity will increase at a 
rate even faster than in recent years. 
If consumption does not increase at 
an equivalent rate, we shall be in 
serious trouble. How are we to make 
certain that our factories are kept 
busy, our industrial potential and 
performance increased, our people 
employed? How are we to assure con- 
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tinuance and improvement in our 
standard of living, a standard un- 
matched anywhere else in the world 
at any time? 

If any known force can accomplish 
these ends, it is the manufacture of 
customers working in balance with 
the industrial production of goods 
and services. — DonaLp M. Hopart, 
senior vice president and director of 
research, The Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany, before Buffalo-Niagara Sales 
Executives, Inc. 


CHEER FOR RADIO 


There is only brightness and light 
ahead for all radio—for the network, 
the affiliated stations, and for f.m. 
Three basic factors lead to this pre- 
diction—the same three responsible 
for radio’s upbeat in 1957. They are 
the ever-increasing number of radio 
sets being sold, many more units per 
year than television receivers; greater 
advertiser realization of radio’s econ- 
omy, impact, and mobility, and, prob- 
ably most important, down-to-earth 
realization by station owners and 
managers of the need to exploit their 
radio medium as much as possible. 
— Paut Roserts, president, Mutual 
Broadcasting System, in memoran- 
dum to affiliates. > 











Here’s a model that’s fresh~-’n’-friendly... 
bright-’n’-sprightly... and right up-to-the-minute... 


Just like the friendly Free Press! 


In Michigan the Free Press is the 
most popular daily newspaper. 





In fact, more families now read the Free Press 
than ever have read any daily paper in the entire 





history of Michigan! 


-you see the friendly Sree Pregg everywhere! 


REPRESENTATIVES: NATIONAL — STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY; RETAIL —- GEORGE MOLLOY, NEW YORK 
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Conducted by John F. Klatt, Media Consultant 






Coverage with Sunday newspapers 





@ In the January issue, an agency in 
Ft. Lauderdale, Florida, asked for 
information on a magazine titled 
Milk & Food Technology. At that 
time I was unsuccessful in locating 
the publication. One of our readers 
with the Buchen Company in Chicago 
has been helpful in providing the 
publication address. Information on 
this publication can be secured by 
writing H. L. Thomasson, managing 
editor, Journal of Milk & Food Tech- 
nology, Box 286, Shelbyville, Ind. 











We are currently preparing a cam- 
paign for one of our accounts which 
has been using only national maga- 
zines in the past, and we feel it pos- 
sible that a better job could be done 
for this account through the use of 
major Sunday newspapers. 

Would it be possible for you to pre- 
pare a map for us, showing us what 
coverage we would attain of the coun- 
try by purchasing the following Sun- 
day newspapers: 

New York Times, Chicago Tribune, 
Los Angeles Times, Philadelphia Bul- 
letin or Philadelphia Inquirer, Detroit 
News, San Francisco Examiner, Bos- 
ton Globe or Boston Sunday Adver- 
tiser, Pittsburgh Press, St. Louis Post 
Dispatch, Washington, D. C. Post, 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, Baltimore 
Sun. 

Minneapolis Star Tribune, Buffalo 
Courier Express, Houston Chronicle 
or Houston Post, Milwaukee Journal, 
Cincinnati Enquirer, Kansas City 
Star-Times, Atlanta Constitution 
Journal, San Diego Union Tribune, 
Dallas News, New Orleans Times 
Picayune, Portland Oregonian, Seattle 
Post Intelligencer or Seattle Times. 

If possible, we would like the map 
to indicate percentage of population 
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coverage of counties involved by vari- 
ous newspapers. In other words, as 
the paper reaches out to outlying 
counties, its percentage of coverage 
naturally declines. We would like this 
indicated to as great an extent as pos- 
sible.” 

Executive Vice-President 

Agency—St. Louis 


I am not in a position to make the 
analysis of circulation, and, in turn, 
prepare the requested map. But, I can 
tell you how this job can be completed 
in your own office with a minimum of 
time and effort. 

On February 1, Standard Rate and 
Data Service released a new service 
indentified as ABC NEWSPAPER 
CIRCULATION DATA. This analysis 
contains: 

1. A list of all ABC daily and Sun- 
day newspapers by states, showing 
total circulation, city zone circulation, 
and the percent of city zone circula- 
tion to the total for each paper. 

2. ABC daily and Sunday news- 
paper circulation by counties and met- 
ropolitan areas within each state and 
the percent ratio of circulation to 
households for each paper. 

Any paper having five percent or 
more coverage of households is listed. 
Individual tabulations are shown for 
morning, evening, and Sunday edi- 
tions. 

Additional information on each 
county and metropolitan area includes 
total population, total retail sales, food 
sales, and drug sales based on SRDS 
Consumer Market data as of Jan. 1, 
1957. Circulation data are based on 
ABC audit reports available through 
Nov. 15, 1957. 

This service is available at a cost of 
$45.00. Individual state sections are 
available at $5.00 per state. 





With a copy of this analysis in your 
possession, the percent coverage by 
counties for each of the newspapers 
under consideration could be posted, 
enabling you to come up quickly with 
an overall picture of coverage pro- 
vided throughout the country by news. 
papers. 


We wonder if you would be kind 
enough to send us the address of the 
Premium Advertising Association of 
America, as we would like to order its 
“Premium Use and Supply.” 

P. B., Sr. Account Executive, 
Agency—Quebec, Canada 


Write to George Biederman, direc- 
tor of public relations, Premium Ad- 
vertising Association of America, 515 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


One of our clients has requested 
from us a list of members of the 
National Association of Radio & Tele- 
vision Broadcasters. Do you have such 
a list available or could you advise 
where we could obtain the member- 
ship list?” 

E. M., Production Mgr. 
Agency—Reno, Nevada 


For your information, the name of 
this association has been changed 
back to its original name, the National 
Association of Broadcasters. Suggest 
you write to William Carlisle, mgr. of 
station relations, National Association 
of Broadcasters, 1771 N. St., N.W, 
Washington 6, D. C. If a current mem- 
bership list is not available directly 
from the association, refer to Spot 
Radio and Spot Television Rates and 
Data. Each member station of the 
NAB carries an association insignia 
in its listing. . 
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Mar. 9-16: 


Mar. 27: 


Mar. 30- 


Apr. 2: 


Apr. 17-18: 


Apr. 22-24: 


Apr. 24-26: 


Apr. 27- 
May I: 


May 5-6: 


May 5-7: 


May 8-9: 


May 25-28: 


May 25-29: 


June 9-11: 


June 22-26: 


Association of Railroad 
Advertising Managers, 
Mayflower Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Associated Business Pub- 
lications, Annual Eastern 
Conference, Hotel Roose- 
velt, New York. 
Canadian Association of 
Radio & TV Broadcast- 
ers, Mt. Royal Hotel, 
Montreal, Quebec. 
Canadian Daily News- 
paper Publishers Associ- 
ation, annual meeting, 
Royal York Hotel, To- 
ronto. 

American Newspaper 
Publishers Association, 
annual meeting, Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, New York. 
American Association of 
Advertising Agencies, 
annual meeting, The 
Greenbrier, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va. 
National Association of 
Broadcasters, annual 
convention, Statler and 
Biltmore Hotels, Los An- 
geles. 

Magazine Publishers’ 
Association, spring meet- 
ing The Greenbrier, 
White Sulpher Springs, 
W. Va. 

Association of Canadian 
Advertisers, 43rd annual 
convention, Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto. 

Annual Meeting of Busi- 
ness Newspapers Asso- 
ciation of Canada and 
affliated groups, Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto. 
Associated Business Pub- 
lications, spring confer- 
ence, The Homestead, 
Hot Springs, Virginia. 
National Business Pub- 
lications, annual spring 
meeting, Grove Park Inn, 
Asheville, N. C. 

Assn. of National Adver- 
tisers, spring meeting, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago. 
Advertising Assn. of the 
West, 55th annual con- 
vention, Vancouver, B.C. 
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GENE DUCKWALL is vice presi- 
dent and director of media and 
research in the Los Angeles of- 
fice of Foote, Cone & Belding. 
Here is what Mr. Duckwall says 
about selecting business publi- 
cations ... 


DON'T BUY A LIST 


“Don't just buy a ‘list.’ There.are 
dominant and influential publi- 
cations in every field. Our first 
job-is to find them. Our second 
job is to use them in an impor- 
tant way. If a customer is worth 
calling on at all, then call often 
enough to make a sale." 


Circulation numbers are only 
one factor in selecting business 
magazines. There must always 
be interpretation and evaluation 
of all the facts to determine the 
most effective media for your 
industrial advertising. 










cGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS 


McGRAW-HILL BUILDING 
330 WEST 42nd STREET, 
NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK @ 
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Promotions 
and presentations 


The Saturday Evening Post has 
distributed its “1958 Selling Plan for 
Influential Builders” to more than 
6,000 manufacturers of building ma- 
terials, home builders, and advertis- 
ing agencies. The promotion offers 
advertisers benefits of a new promo- 
tion rule requiring builders to use a 
minimum of 25 Post advertised prod- 
ucts in their model homes. Induce- 
ments to participating builders in- 
clude placement in a full-page adver- 
tisement in the May 17 issue. In_ad- 
dition, the “Blue Ribbon” home build- 
ers are offered year-round tie-in pro- 
motion, distinction, and prestige. 

Buyers may implement this pro- 
motion by purchase of a $50 display 
kit including a builder award plaque, 
an influential honor roll listing the 
Post advertised brands used in the 
model home, advertising mats, and 
brand name stickers for identification 
of Post advertised products in the 
model home. Only one builder in an 
area may participate. . 





You Can Cover 












Save Time, Money! We 


test Missouri 
and advertising rate 


115 Walter Williams 
Gibson 3-4416 
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5 Father Knows Best. 





Show 


L GE. Thestre.....:..:......... 
2 Maverick....... asi 
3 Dinah Shore...........:........ 
1 Alfred Hitchcock............. 
5 Ed Sullivan... 


1 Danny Thomas............ 
2 Wells Fargo... a 
3 Studio One..... 

4 Restless Gun......... 
5 December Bride... 


_— 


Wyatt Earp..... 

2 Red Skelton.......... 
3 To Tell the Truth 
4 Bob Cummings.... 


ul 


Sugarfoot....... 


1 I’ve Got a Secret............. 
2 Kraft TV Theatre............ 
3 The Millionaire............... 
1 Circle Theatre............ 


3 Playhouse 90.... 


1 Dragnet... 
5 Lux Show.... 


1 Lucille Ball-Desi Arnaz... 
2 Zane Grey Theatre........ 
a el Ee is eee 


4 Trackdown....................... 


5 Person to Person...... , 


1 Gunsmoke.......... 


2 Perry Como..................... 


3 Have Gun, Will Travel... 
4 Lawrence Welk................ 
5 Perry Mason................ a 


. 24.8 


_. 25.7 


_. 23.3 


_ 20.1 


_. 22.8 


Sunday 
Rating Network 
28.4% CBS 
. 5 ABC 
25.9 NBC 
24.6 CBS 
. 24.0 CBS 
Monday 
. 30.0% CBS 
28.3 NBC 
. 27.1 CBS 
NBC 
23.4 CBS 
Tuesday 
. 28.2% ABC 
: CBS 
. 24.5 CBS 
NBC 
23.0 ABC 
Wednesday 
29.9% CBS 
26.5 NBC 
25.1 CBS 
.. 20.7 CBS 
NBC 
Thursday 
28.5% CBS 
28.1 NBC 
. 24.6 CBS 
.. 23.9 NBC 
NBC 
Friday 
32.0% CBS 
26.4 CBS 
24.0 CBS 
22.3 CBS 
.. 20.0 CBS 
Saturday 
.. 35.5% CBS 
33.8 NBC 
29.2 CBS 
26.8 ABC 
21.2 CBS 





Videodex national rating analysis = 
January 2-8,1958—top five programs daily’ 


Sponsor 


General Electric 

Kaiser 

Chevrolet 

Bristol-Myers 

Mercury, Eastman Kodak 





General Foods 

Buick, American Tobaces 
Westinghouse 
Warner-Lambert 
General Foods 


General Mills, P & G 

S. C. Johnson, Pet Milk 

Pharmaceuticals 

R. J. Reynolds, Chese- 
brough-Ponds 

American Chicle, Luden’s, 
Colgate-Palmolive 


R. J. Reynolds 
Kraft 

Colgate 
Armstrong Cork 


a | 
] 





Chrysler 

Ford 

Bristol-Myers, American 
Gas, Philip Morris, 
Kimberly-Clark, All 
State Insurance 

Schick, Liggett & Myers 

Lever 





Ford 

General Foods, Ford 

Brown & Williamson, 
P&G 

American Tobacco, 
Socony Mobil 

American Oil, Hamm. 
Time 


Liggett & Myers, Reming- 
ton Rand 








Sunbeam, RCA-Whirlpool, 
American Dairy, Kno- 
mark, Kimberly -Clark, 
Noxema 

Lever, Whitehall 

Dodge 

Purex, Libby-Owens-Ford 


*Figures indicate percentage of all TV homes viewing program in question at its 
time period in market areas covered. 
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MARKET STUDY OF THE MONTH: 





$7,100 FAMILY INCOME 
BY 1975 





$7,100 


DISPOSABLE INCOME 
IN 1956 DOLLARS 
Per Family... 


$5,300 





1975 











The Research and Policy Com- 
mittee of the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development has released 
its latest statement on national policy, 
“Economic Growth in the United 
States, Its Past and Future.” High- 
lighted is America’s “revolution of 
living,” that has taken place within 
a single generation. Traced are the 
causes that have led to our present 
high living standard. An even higher 
level of well being is predicted for 
the future, if every segment of our 
economy “conducts its economic af- 
fairs with intelligence.” 

The report stresses the need for im- 
provement of public education, in- 
creased savings, continuous invest- 
ment, mobility of labor and capital, 
increased foreign trade, and efficient 
management of business and govern- 
ment, if our possible goals of eco- 
nomic achievement are to be reached. 

These include an average annual 
income of $7,100 for the American 
family by 1975, compared with our 
present average disposable income of 
$5,300. 

The statement points out that effi- 
cient management of our affairs to- 
day is enhanced by depelopment of 
modern statistical science, and the 
resulting comprehensive measurement 
of economic growth. These measure- 
ments show that past factors respon- 
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sible for our long trend growth still 
operate, and can continue. 

Some of these factors are the in- 
creasing number of workers, especial- 
ly women, more output per worker, 
and more leisure. 

In addition, our profit-and-loss sys- 
tem, with its incentives to produce 
against competition, and its weeding 
out of inefficient producers, contrib- 
utes to this growth. This search for 
profit, says the statement, “has un- 
doubtedly been the greatest generat- 
ing force for our economic growth.” = 


SRDS AND ABP 


The following six Standard Rate & 
Data Service publications have be- 
come ABP members: Films for Tele- 
vision, Network Rates and Data, Spot 
Television Rates and Data, Trans- 
portation Advertising Rates and Data, 
ABC Weekly Newspaper Rates and 
Data, and Canadian Media Rates and 
Data. 


CURTIS OUT OF ARF STUDY 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
has advised the Advertising Research 
Foundation that it will not participate 
in the proposed ARF Consumer Mag- 
azine Audience Study. In a letter to 
ARF, E. C. Von Tress, advertising 
director of Curtis, gives the following 
as the basic reason for this decision: 

“In our opinion the study, as de- 
signed, with tripartite support under 
ARF leadership and endorsement, 
would go far to establish the lowest 
common denominator of magazines 
as the primary standard for measur- 
ing their values. Once completed and 
accepted, the study presumably would 
be repeated regularly. 

“Thus, in the future, major atten- 
tion would be concentrated on mere 
numbers—the counting of those who 
recall having looked into a magazine. 
Such emphasis, in our opinion, would 
be undesirable, because it would draw 
attention away from the more funda- 
mental and distinctive values of mag- 
azines. We believe this development 
would be contrary to the interest of 
magazines and contrary to the best 
interests of advertising.” 2 








advertisers out to establish 





sales records in major markets are 





Hyman Kirsch, Chairman of the Board of the No-Cal Corporation, 
credits Spot Television on WRCA-TV for No-Cal’s biggest metropolitan 
New York sales jump in its entire history. 


Says Kirsch: “Spot TV's high frequency at low cost makes a full satu- 





ration campaign financially feasible. And Spot’s selectivity allows us 


to concentrate that campaign on our 
prime sales target—the figure-conscious 
housewife.” For your campaign, call... 


(is) =ror SALES 
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Anyone whose daily problems cen- 
ter about choosing the correct symbols 
for constructing a persuasive argu- 
ment and for selecting the proper 
vehicle for carrying this argument 
must surely by intrigued by the title 
of the book, “The Measurement of 
Meaning.” Fortunately, anyone who 
is intrigued enough to read it will be 
well repaid. 

This volume is a scholarly report 
on research into the scientific study of 
language, with the aim of obtaining 
some objective measure of “meaning.” 
The basis for defining “meaning” and 
its subsequent measurement lies in 
learning theory concepts which state, 
roughly, that if “symbol A” is used 
to represent “thing B,” some associa- 
tions and responses aroused by “thing 
B” will attach to “symbol A.” 


_ Extended to words as symbols, this 
means that words represent things be- 
cause they produce in humans some 
part of the actual behavior toward 
these things. In asking someone what 
he “means” by B, he responds with 
a series of words which describe and 
elaborate what B means to him. If he 
is asked, “what does this ad mean to 
you?” he may respond with a state- 
ment that includes such words as 
interesting, delicious, informative, to 
the point, colorful. 

The semantic differential attempts 
to place some restrictions on the vari- 
ety of associations that may be elicited 
by such a question, and standardize 
the responses in order to eliminate 
response differences due to the vary- 
ing verbal abilities of the respondents. 

The theoretical model of semantic 
differentiation seeks first to determine 
the number of independent factors 





Dr. Irving Roshwalb is vice president 
and technical director of Audits & Sur- 
veys Co., Inc. 
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THE MEASUREMENT OF MEANI 


By Charles E. Osgood, George J. Suci, and Percy : 
Tannenbaum. The University of Illinois Press, Ur 


that make up the meaning of a con- 
cept. 

The next step is to locate that specific 
meaning as a point in this semantic 
space. The semantic differentiation of 
two concepts in a given space is then 
the distance between the two points 
corresponding to the meanings of 
these concepts. 


Meaning for Media 


The implications of these studies in 
communications research are of im- 
mediate concern to people working 
the fields of advertising, marketing, 
and public relations. 

For example, if the meaning of a 


_medium of communication and the 


meaning of an advertisement can be 
plotted in the same dimensional space, 
then it may be possible to predict the 
effect on the advertising if it is shown 
in that particular medium. 

Given the meaning of the advertise- 
ment and given the meaning of maga- 
zines and television, the advertiser 
may be able to predict, for example, 
that, in terms of conveying a message, 
he might be better off placing his ad- 
vertisements in magazines. 

More particularly, this kind of an- 
alysis could be carried to the level of 
the relationships between individual 
magazines and his advertising so that 
he could place his advertisements in 
those magazines that would do him 
the most good. 

If further studies could be carried 
out on the validity of using the se- 
mantic differential in this area, tools 
might be developed for selecting those 
ad components of advertisements 
which, when taken together, most suc- 
cessfully tell the story the advertiser 
is trying to tell. 

Many research people in advertis- 
ing have been experimenting with the 
semantic differential. These applica- 
tions have ranged from what consti- 


Illinois, 1957. 342 pp. $7.50, 


tutes a kind of “controlled word. 
association” where the analysis jg 
simply a description of which scale 
values are associated more frequently 
with one concept and which are asso. 
ciated more frequently with another to 
the more complex analysis described 
in the book. 

The question that remains to be 
answered for any new technique is 
whether it furnishes more or better 
information than already existing 
techniques. In some of the material 
cited in the book, it would appear that 
the semantic differential is at least as 
good as some of the older devices. The 
semantic differential, in concept at 
least, holds promise of being a richer 
source of information than many 
standard techniques. 

It would seem a wise move for ad- 
vertising agencies and public relations 
groups to investigate this technique 
carefully. Even if it did not seem to 
be as useful as it appears to be, work- 
ers in communications research are 
not so technique-rich that they can 
afford to pass it up with such com- 
ments as “It’s too complicated,” or 
“It can’t tell us anything other tech- 
niques can’t tell us!” 

Advertising agencies might, for in- 
stance, sponsor studies to investigate 
those factors that make up a person's 
reaction to advertising and to the ad- 
vertising media. There is also the in- 
teresting problem of investigating the 
existence of standard scales on which 
to evaluate advertisers, their messages 
and the media. 

This book will not be read by so 
many people in the communications 
field as should read it, but those who 
do go through it will benefit by learn- 
ing about a new and possibly quite 
valuable tool and by coming away 
with a host of hypotheses and ideas 
worth investigating further. — IRvING 
RosHWALB . 
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“,..and the representatives’ tool kits get bigger 
and better each year.” 


With these words, Mildred Fulton cued her train of 
thought at the outset of an interview by a field 
reporter engaged in Standard Rate’s continuing 
study of advertiser and agency buying practices. 
Miss Fulton went on to say: 


“Yes, there definitely has been substantial progress 
made in the information that stations have been 
giving us. More facts, more about their audiences 
— facts that help us arrive at recommendations more 
quickly—recommendations we are more satisfied 
with. After all, we have to be in a position to defend 
them, ‘sell them’, if you will. Now you might even 
say that the stations are giving their men better 
sales tools and in turn help us to be better salesmen 
for our recommendations. And, as I say, these sales 
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‘The media 


representatives’ 
sales tools 

are the agencies’ 
sales tools...” 


says Mildred Fulton (Mrs. George Backus), 
Broadcast Supervisor, 
McCann-Erickson, Inc., New York. 


tools seem to have improved all along the line. For 
one thing, their coverage analyses are much better. 
They give us a better picture of their audience com- 
position and viewing habits. They are giving us 
better service on things like merchandising. Many 
stations are doing a very good job on this score 
and our clients appreciate it. All this is above and 
beyond a wealth of good information of the statis- 
tical type. 


“And speaking of statistics—the trade publications, 
too, have recognized our need for more and better 
data. For instance, the addition of maps and market 
information to STANDARD RATE & Data has done 
much to make our jobs easier. And in that connec- 
tion, I would like to see the stations put more of 
their own information right in Standard Rate. We 


(continued on following page) 
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(continued from the preceding page) 


use SRDS constantly. For instance, factual market 
information is something we need, particularly in 
terms of a station’s coverage area, the TV homes 
they cover. Really there are a lot of things that 
stations do put in Standard Rate where they are 
extremely handy to refer to. We appreciate any- 
thing stations do to make our job of gathering and 
compiling facts quicker and easier. 


“You can imagine the tangle we get into when we 
are working with coverage maps, rate cards and 
program schedules, no two of which have the same 
size, layout or sequence of information. Here, let 
me show you a file on program schedules in just 
one state. See, there aren’t two alike and look at that 





printed—some mimeographed. Not that I care how 
they are printed, if they’d only get into some som 
of standardization so that when you're workj 
with a pile of them you can run down them ang 
get the information quickly the way you can jg 
SRDS.” 


Hundreds of field interviews like the call made on 
Miss Fulton have sharply defined the main pointy 
that agency and advertiser executives alike say they 
look to find in Service-Ads when they’re using 
Standard Rate to select markets or media. Of the 
many useful Service-Ads you'll find each month 
in SRDS a few are reproduced on this and the 











variety of sizes, layouts, folds and shapes. Some 


Service-Ads in SRDS help agencies and 
advertisers buy space and time 


following pages. 


WBIR-TV, Knoxville, Tenn.— gives 
busy buyers of time this picture 

of their coverage area, plus data on 
the market and supplementary 
information about the station. 


nearly HALF of all the folks 
in OHIO live here 
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KNOXVILLE---WBIR-TV 
316,000 Watts-CBS-Channe! | 
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This acetate Service-Ad of the CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER 
in Newspaper Rates & Data overlays the state map 

near the market data on Ohio, shows the PLAIN DEALER’s 
coverage area, provides helpful data on retail sales in food, 

drug, automotive, gas stations, furniture and 

household appliances. 


WBIR-TV 


Ch. 10 
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This Service-Ad 

by the NATIONAL FUTURE FARMER in Farm Publication 
Rates & Data gives buyers of space important information 
on the publication's audience, circulation, readership 
and distribution as well as supplementary data 

on buying power of its subscribers. 
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A few useful facts 
you might like to know abe 








THE NEW Here WPTF, Raleigh, North Carolina, 
spells out its Weekday Share of Audience 


for buyers of radio time. 





This Service-Ad of THE NEW YORKER 

in Consumer Magazine Rates & Data helps 
buyers of advertising weigh the special 
values offered by this publication. 





(continued on following page) 
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(continued from the preceding page, 


Service-Ads in SRDS help agencies 





and advertisers buy space and time 
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Standard Rate & Data Service, Inc. 


ED oO men 


The national authority serving the media-buying function 
Walter E. Botthof, Publisher 

1740 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, IIl. 

Sales Offices: Evanston, New York, Los Angeles 








STEEL’s acetate overlay Service-Ad 
delineates the growth pattern in the metal 
working market, provides pertinent 
supplementary data, shows how STEEL 
covers the market, and on the overleaf 
details its growth in advertising, spells out 
its editorial values. 


SRDS Service Salesmen 
can help you fit 

your own promotion 

to the media-buying pattern 


For eleven years Standard Rate’s Service Salesmen 
have had continuous access to the field reports of 
interviews with people in agency and advertiser 
organizations who participate in the media-buying 
function. Each SRDS representative possesses a 
considerable storehouse of practical and highly use. 
able information on the things that influence buy- 
ing decisions and the kinds of information that help 
form decisions— whether in the preliminary, inter- 
mediate or final stages of media selection. The 
SRDS man who calls on you will be very happy t = 
sit down with you and review your own sales and 
sales promotion objectives. He can cull from his 
own analysis of the SRDS research and from his 
working relationship with many other media own- 
ers, the most pertinent information and ideas that 
will help you present the special values of your 
medium in terms that buyers can use to their advan- 
tage ... and most assuredly to yours. 


If you'd like specific information applicable to your 
own promotional approach in advance of the next 
SRDS Service Salesman’s call, write to Albert W. 
Moss, Executive Vice President, Standard Rate & 
Data Service, Inc., 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


Promotion Handbooks Available 


interesting and informative 54-page Consumer 
Magazine Promotion Handbook summarizes 
and analyzes the viewpoints, practices and 
needs of those who buy space in consumer 
magazines. This digest of hundreds of inter- 
views with buyers of magazine space offers a 
revealing glimpse of the decision side of the 
media-buying desk in terms of what you can 
do to infil e the people your representa- 
tives must sell. 








Magacn 
ara 





Anewly revised Business Publication Promotion 
Handbook reflects the significant findings of 
field research conducted throughout the eight 
years that have ensued since the first book was 
prepared. It contains a new chapter on the 
spread of media evaluation and schedule plan- 
ning through all twelve months of the year. 


Copies of both the Business Publication and 
Consumer Magazine Handbooks are available 
at no cost to publishers and their staffs. 
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Agencies 


Name 
George G. Anthony.......... 


OS ee ne eae 
Robert E. Britton........... 


Alton B. Copeland.......... 
Laurence F. Donino........ 
Edward C. Fleri, Jr......... 
John Harper .................... 


Elaine C. Herzstein........ 


Richard P. Jones............ 
SS ean 
William C. Keenan.......... 


Joseph H. Newman........ 
Donald W. Osten............ 


Daniel A. Packard.......... 
Richard S. Paige............ 


Marvin Richfield ............ 
Jeanne Sullivan .............. 


James Watterson ............ 


Harry D. Way.................. 


Warren B. Wiethaupt...... 


Advertisers 
| ee 


Robert T. Samuel......... 


Dean L. Stubblefield...... 
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Personnel Changes 


Former Company New Company 
and Position and Position 
Stromberger, LaVene &.............. Dan B. Miner Co., 


MacKenzie, Media Dir. 
Pharmaceuticals, Inc., ............... 
Media Dir. 


Hollywood, Media Dir. 
-Parkson Advertising 
Agency, Inc., Media Dir. 


-General Mills, Marketing............ MacManus, John & Adams, 

Research, Ass’t Dir. Inc., Marketing, Research 
V.P. 

Batten, Barton, Durstine &.......... Needham, Louis & Brorby, 
Osborn, Inc., N. Y., Media Inc., Chicago, Ass’t Media 
Group Supervisor Dir. 

Ted Bates & Co., Time Buyer....Al Paul Lefton Co., Media 

Coordinator 
Batten, Barton, Durstine &.......... Batten, Barton, Durstine & 


Osborn, Inc., Spot 
Broadcasting, Telecasting 


Osborn, Inc., Time Buyer 


Supervisor 
D’Arcy Advertising Co..,.............. North Advertising, Inc., 
Chief Time Buyer Chicago, Media 
Supervisor 
Young & Rubicam, Inc.,.............. Young & Rubicam, Inc., 
Domestic Media Estimator Internat’] Div., Internat’! 
Media Buyer 
J. Walter Thompson Co..,............ J. Walter Thompson Co., 
Associate Media Dir. - Media Dept. Manager 
J. Walter Thompson Co..,............ J. Walter Thompson Co., 


Broadcasting Supervisor Associate Media Dir. 
Parkson Advertising Agency,......Parkson Advertising 
Inc., Research Dir. Agency, Inc., Marketing, 
Planning, Ass’t Dir. 


O. S. Tyson and Co., Ine..,............ O. S. Tyson and Co., Inc., 
Acting Media Dir. Media Dir. 
Larrabee & Associates,................ Gardner Advertising Co., 


Marketing Dept., 


Washington, Media, 
Chief Space Buyer 


Research Dir. 


McCann-Erickson, Inc., .............. Geyer Advertising, Inc., 
Market Planning Corp., Detroit, Marketing Dir., 
Exec. V.P. Vor 

North Advertising, Inc.,.............. Grey Advertising, N. Y., 
Chicago, Media Dir. Associate Media 

Supervisor 

Batten, Barton, Durstine &.......... Product Services, Inc., 
Osborn, Inc., Media Buyer Media Dir. 

Norman, Craig & Kummel.,,.......... Sullivan, Stauffer, Colwell & 
Inc., Chief Time Buyer Bayles, Time Buyer 

Burke-Stuart Co., .....................-.. Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample, 
Account Executive Time Buyer 

Warwick & Legler, Ine..,.............. Erwin Wasey, Ruthrauff & 
Media Dir. Ryan, V.P., Media Dir. 

Gardner Advertising Co.............. Gardner Advertising Co., 


Marketing Dept., Media 


Marketing Dept., 
Group Supervisor 


Chief Space Buyer 


Anahist Company, President......Warner-Lambert 
Pharmaceutical Co., 
Family Products Div., 
President 
Warner-Lambert .........................- Warner-Lambert 
Pharmaceutical Co.., Pharmaceutical Co., 
Lambert-Hudnut Div., Family Products Div., 
Advertising V.P. Advertising Dir., V.P. 
International Business ................ International Business 
Machines Corp., Machines Corp., Market 
Data Processing Div., Planning Dir. 
Marketing Programs Dir. 
Blair Laboratories, Inc., .............. SchenLabs 
New Jersey, Marketing Dir. Pharmaceuticals, Inc., 
Advertising Manager 





Advertising Index 


Booth Newspapers 00 8B 
Fred M. Randall Company 

cn as EE EES AERO | 
John C. Dowd, Inc. 

Boston Herald Traveler .......... Pcie . 35 
James Thomas Chirurg Company 

Chicago Daily News .. DENA ACE | 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & ‘Osborn, "Inc. 

Chicago Sun-Times -.....0.......... 46 
John W. Shaw Advertising, Inc. 

Cincinnati Enquirer —..................... 16 
Stockton, West, Burkhart, Inc. 

Contractors and Engineers.................... 4 
Richard LaFond Advertising Inc. 

Detroit Free Press... sD eee 
Karl G. Behr Advertising ‘Agency, ‘Inc. 

BR” SEE Roe ae er enor 22 


Harry M. Sturges & Associates 


General Outdoor Advertising Company.... 53 
McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


Hitchcock Publishing Company................ 14 


Connor Associates 


RI es es 52 
Bernard J. Hahn 

Ladies’ Home Journal... 3rd Cover 
Doherty, Clifford, Steers & Shenfield, Inc. 

BI di lalnaccpisncccsle isis wetthintn cba ane 6 


Young & Rubicam, Inc. 


Long Beach Independent, Press-Telegram 17 
Max W. Becker, Advertising 


Penne RIO 19 
Beaumont, Heller & Sperling, Inc. 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc... 59 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 


Missouri Press Service........................ Ses? 60 
Neds & Wardlow, Inc. 

Peas CE NN ie oe 61 
Grey Advertising Agency 

The New Yorker.............. ER ARAL: 4th Cover 
Anderson & Cairns, Inc. 

Olsen Publishing Company........................ 12 


W. H. Badke Advertising Agency 


Philadelphia Evening & Sunday Bulletin 41 
N. W. Ayers & Sons, Inc. 


PT: URN ie es 13 
Powell, Schoenbrod & Hall, Advertising 

Redbook Magazine ......................... 2nd Cover 
Ellington & Company 

Saturday Evening Post............................... 36 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 

Southam Newspapers ... ERT eS ee 
James Lovick & Company, Lid. 

Standard Rate & Data Service.................... 63 
The Schuyler Hopper Company 

TE PR ier id cans ic aiteaiinmbioahetaen 54 

NN TION i nic pea 15 
W.N. Hudson, Advertising 

Wei Pie Ri eS Saas 20 
The Schuyler Hopper Company 

Weekend Magazine ..........................-....... 50 


Stevenson & Scott. Ltd. 
























___ editorial _ 








What about some pure media research? 


Last week I took luncheon with Dr. Daniel Starch, 
whom I have known and admired for 28 years. One of 
the reasons I admire Dr. Starch is that I believe he spends 
more time brooding over the problems of how to make 
advertising more effective than anyone else I can think of. 
He is not supported by the AAAA, the ANA, or by anyone 
else. His business survives, and has done so for a genera- 
tion and more, because he has been able to translate his 
hypotheses into projects that agencies, advertisers, and 
media are quite willing to buy. In other words, he has 
survived because he has been able to satisfy the severe 
demands of the market place. What other marketing 
research firms, or advertising agencies, for that matter, 
go back to 1919? x 

Dr. Starch was worried about only one subject. “Peo- 
ple make money in advertising,” he declared, “but why 
don’t they contribute some of their profits to a foundation 
fo conduct pure research into advertising? 

“In physics and chemistry we have scientists who are 
studying the properties of light, or atomic fission, or 
photosynthesis. In medicine we have other scientists who 
are trying to solve the problems associated with cancer, 
heart disease, and other medical matters. In none of these 
areas is there the impelling necessity to produce imme- 
diate results to satisfy commercial objectives. Scientists 
are encouraged to test various hypotheses in order to 
arrive at new hypotheses and eventually at new scientific 
truths. They are not compelled to produce results tomor- 
row that can be put to immediate use to promote a new 
toothpaste, a new cereal, or a new vacuum cleaner.” 

One approach to advertising research is that offered by 
the Advertising Research Foundation. The ARF is not 
actually a foundation, however, because it depends for 
its year-to-year operations upon contributions by adver- 
tisers, agencies, and media. Moreover, it does not actually 
execute research. It adopts various projects that are 
voted by its members as being desirable to explore: 
appoints committees from its membership to stake out the 
nature of the research, and then hires competent and 
independent research organizations to conduct the actual 
studies or surveys. The ARF has no research staff of its 
own, although it has advisors and a technical director. 
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These, however, are persons who counsel and coordi 
rather than those who conduct pure research into 
tising problems. The first major research project 
taken by the ARF since its reorganization was that ij 
printed advertising rating methods. That research w 
actually done by Alfred Politz. The second major proj 
was the contentious study of the audiences of 30 or 
magazines. There was considerable question as to whe 
the experiment was properly designed in the first p 
A rather disinterested kind of advertising study is 
just announced by the Associated Business Publicatio 
The Education Committee of the ABP, whose chairm 
Walter E. Botthof, publisher of Mep1a/scope, has 
awarded $1,000 grants-in-aid to the Medill School 
Journalism at Northwestern University, the Departmem 
of Technical Journalism of Iowa State College, and § 
cuse University. These grants-in-aid will serve many f 
tions, including: research projects which will bring’ 
the general public, professional journalists, journ 
students, and journalism teachers a better unders' 
of the business press. Some schools will offer a series ¢ 
seminars for persons in professional positions in # 
business paper field. ; 
One moral that can be drawn from this example is thé 
the advertisers, agencies, and media that are members. 
the ARF (and any others who wish to shed light w 
areas of advertising where efficient functioning is 
might also contribute some of their profits to the cause @ 
pure advertising research. Let them delve into questions 
of the absolute and relative values of advertising media, 
of the effect of advertising upon sales, and of the most effi= 
cient approach to budgeting, for example. Let the chip 
fall where they may. Let the research be unhurried. Let it 
be free of pressure or influence from important adver- 
tisers, agencies, or media. We might get some conc - 
sions that offered impartial evaluations. And we would g 
results that represented scientific research that was 2 : 
adulterated with commercial considerations. Who can 
think of a better way to put advertising and media re- 
search upon a more scientific basis? 


Rocer BarTON 
Editor 
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No. 1 in circulation 


—Ladies’ Home Journal circulation now at 5,722,000* 
—an increase of nearly 500,000 over last year. 


No. 1 in newsstand sales 


—At the newsstands, the Journal continues to outsell 
—and by a wide margin—all other magazines edited 
for women. 





No. 1 in advertising 


— During 1957, advertisers invested more money — 
and by a wide margin—in Ladies’ Home Journal than 
in any other women’s magazine. They invested 
nearly $30,000,000 — an all-time high. 





No. 1 in important P.1.B. classification 


— Ladies’ Home Journal continues to lead in adver- 
tising revenue among all magazines edited for women 
© in important P.I.B. classifications. To name a few — 

Toiletries & Toilet Goods; Drugs & Remedies; Food 
> & Food Products; Household Furnishings; Soaps, 
Cleansers & Polishes; Household Equipment and 
Supplies. 

















No. 1 in merchandising 


—Ladies’ Home Journal continues to lead in 
merchandising, with continuous and effective retail 
promotion services for grocery, drug, appliance, 
home-furnishings, jewelry and department stores... 
for example in the grocery field, the Bell Ringer is 
the most widely used advertising and promotion kit 
in the industry. Each service is designed to help 
retailers sell more Journal-advertised products. 


You’re No. 1 in her mind 
when you’re in her No. 1 magazine 


AASJOURNAL 


A CURTIS PUBLICATION 











*Pub. Estimate, Jan. 





Setting 


The setting makes a difference. The New Yorker’s atti- 
tude of quiet dignity*, together with the artful balance of 
its editorial and advertising content, makes this magazine 
the ideal setting for a variety of products and services, espe- 
cially when they are presented with unique creative appeal. 


*A publishing principle which has guided The New Yorker for thirty-two years. 
P gp P 4 y 7 
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